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VoL. XIII, No. 2 DES MOINES, OCTOBER, 1921 3D SERIES 


INSTALLATION OF A MEMORIAL TABLET COMMEM- 
ORATING THE SERVICES OF THE 351st IN- 
FANTRY, 88TH DIV., A. E. F. 


On August 12, 1921, in pursuance of invitation and program, 
there assembled on the main corridor floor of the Historical 
Building representatives of the Three hundred and fifty-first 
Infantry, Eighty-eighth Division, A. E. F., with the Governor of 
Iowa, members of the Supreme Court, and other state officials 
and invited guests. The program is herewith presented, after 
which follow the proceedings of installation. 


PROGRAM 

Music 
PERRO DEES oo eee ee ee William D. Evans, Chief Justice 
AN VOCAUION =. pee = cee oov ssn set octet Rt. Rev. Theodore N. Morrison, D. D. 
DNC DET Soe Sci ee ee eR Se The 351st Infantry 

Brigadier-General W. D. Beach, Retired 

Music : 
raven dane ON eM ADL OE gece as ast wave Se ecccsStandacecancanectsoenones Mrs. Allen Eckerman 
Presentation of Tablet .-............-......---..-..---- H. F. Evans, Maj. 351st Inf. 
Significance and Symbolism of Tablet ............ Sherry E. Fry, Sculptor 
Acceptance of Tablet ........................---- N. H. Kendall, Governor of Iowa 

Music 
Benediction 
Proceedings 


DEAN CowPER sang the following: 


I HEARD THE VOICE OF JESUS SAY 


I heard the voice of Jesus say, 
“Come unto me, and rest; 
Lay down, thou weary one, lay down 
Thy head upon my breast.” 
I came to Jesus as I was, 
Weary and worn and sad; 
I found in Him a resting-place, 
And He has made me glad. 
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I heard the voice of Jesus say, 
“Behold, I freely give 
The living water; thirsty one, 
Stoop down and drink, and live.” 
I came to Jesus, and I drank 
Of that life-giving stream; 
My thirst was quenched, my soul revived, 
And now I live in Him. 


I heard the voice of Jesus say, 
“T am this dark world’s light; 
Look unto Me, thy morn shall rise, 
And all the day be bright.” 
I looked to Jesus, and I found 
In Him my star, my sun; 
And in that light of life I'll walk, 
Till traveling days are done. 


—H. BoNaR 


Curator HarRLan: 

When you entered this building you may have seen carved 
above the portal the legend, “State Historical, Memorial and Art 
Building.”” The words imply the functions of the Historical De- 
partment of Iowa. Whatever is within the realm of Iowa history 
is within our interest. Whatever has to do with memorials is 
likewise of our concern. And so with things of art so far as the 
state officially concerns itself at the seat of government. This 
occasion embraces all these. 

Our Board of Trustees is formed of the Governor, the Sec- 
retary of State, the Superintendent of Public Instruction, and the 
Chief Justice and Associate Justices of the Supreme Court. As 
administrative head of this department it is for me to submit 
policies and plans and when these are approved by our Board 
* to execute and report results. Such a plan in such a policy is 
this hour to be completed. 

This afternoon Chief Justice Evans is unable to be present 
and at his request I now introduce the program and present Hon. 
Thomas Arthur, of our Board, who will preside. 


JuDcE ARTHUR: 
The divine blessing will be invoked by Bishop Morrison. 
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BisHOP MorRISoN: 


In the name of the Father, and of the Son, and of the Holy Ghost. 

I will magnify Thee, O Lord, my King; and will praise Thy name 
for ever and ever. 

Every day will I give thanks unto Thee; and praise Thy name for 
ever and ever. 

Great is the Lord, and marvelous, worthy to be praised; there is 
no end of His greatness. 

One generation shall praise Thy works unto another, and declare 
Thy power. 

As for me I will be talking of Thy worship, Thy glory, Thy praise, 
and wondrous works; 

So that men shall speak of the might of Thy marvelous acts; 
and I will also tell of Thy greatness. 

The memorial of Thy abundant kindness shall be showed; and 
men shall sing of Thy righteousness. 

The Lord is gracious and merciful; long suffering and of great 
goodness, 

The Lord is loving unto every man; and His mercy is over all His 
works. 

Thy Kingdom is an everlasting Kingdom and Thy dominion en- 
dureth throughout the ages. 

Our help is in the Name of the Lord 

Who hath made Heaven and earth. 

Blessed be the Name of the Lord 
Henceforth and forevermore. 

The Lord be with you. 
Let us pray. 

O Almighty God, with whom do live the spirits of just men 
made perfect, after they are delivered from their earthly prisons; 
we humbly commend Thy servants, our dear brothers, who have 
laid down their lives for our country and for the world into 
Thy hands, as into the hands of a faithful Creator, and most 
merciful Savior; humbly beseeching Thee that they may be prec- 
ious in Thy sight. Accept their sacrifice and wash them, we pray 
Thee, in the blood of that immaculate Lamb that was slain to 
- take away the sins of the world; that whatsoever defilements they 
may have contracted in the midst of this world, through the 
lusts of the flesh and of every temptation being purged and 
done away, they may be presented pure and without spot before 
Thee; through the merits of Jesus Christ Thine own Son our 
Lord. Amen. 
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Jupce ARTHUR: 

Heaven smiles upon us today. We are gathered for a high and 
noble service—the unveiling of this tablet. Mankind has learned 
to commemorate great deeds and great thoughts by symbolic 
statuary. It presents these sublime deeds and thoughts to future 
generations. The soldier stirs the emotion of the worshiper be- 
cause he presents courage as his shield. Perhaps obedience may 
be classed as the noblest of virtues, but courage is the greatest be- 
cause it protects them all. No man was ever truly brave who 
never felt fear; fearless bravery is unpraiseworthy. We measure 
the worth of the soldier by the completeness of his victory over 
fear. It is the soldierly tribute of a man that most attracts the 
people. It is the courage of the soldier that stirs the emotions 
of men. Soldierly qualities have always appealed to the hearts 
of the people because the courage of the soldier is their protec- 
tion, and in the last war was their protection from barbarism. 
We adore the soldier because he stands between us and harm. 


The most popular picture of Washington is his act in crossing 
the Delaware, although, the more I study the history of the 
Constitutional Convention, the more I am impressed that his 
broad statesmanship and lofty patriotism transcended his ability 
as a soldier. 

Grant, in a slouch hat before his camp in the Wilderness, or 
seated on his charger in the battles before Richmond, is pictured 
in nearly every hamlet in the country, although he was a states- 
man. You will find somewhere in the library housed in this 
building a speech of President Grant made here in Des Moines 
on “Education,” and a reading of it will convince you that he 


was a great statesman as well as a soldier, yet he was most hon- 
ored as a soldier. 


Napoleon is always portrayed by the artist before Marengo 
and at Austerlitz. He is never seen cast in bronze or marble 
holding in his hand the “(Code Napoleon,” although, despite the 
revolutions, France, under the Code, became the greatest eco- 
nomical and industrial nation of that age. 

Marlborough is only portrayed by the artist as the victor of 
Blenheim, yet he was the most accomplished diplomat of his age. 
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Thoughts like these, justifiable hero worship of the soldiers 
who stood between us and harm in the hour of danger, have 
inspired the procurement of this tablet to commemorate the val- 
iant deeds and service, and particularly in memory of the dead 
comrades of the Three hundred and fifty-first Infantry of the 
Eighty-eighth Division. 

T now have the high honor to present to you Brigadier-General 
W. D. Beach, who commanded the Three hundred and fifty-first 
Regiment in France. 


BRIGADIER-GENERAL W. D. BEACH: 

We have met to honor the memory of the officers and enlisted 
men of one of the regiments of the national army who gave their 
all at the call of their country. This regiment, the Three hun- 
dred and fifty-first Infantry, was organized in September, 1917, 
from men selected mainly from the western counties of the great 
state of Iowa, but later, as changes occurred by detachments be- 
ing sent to other divisions, the vacancies were filled with men 
from Minnesota, Missouri, Kansas, Nebraska and North Dakota. 
The regiment that went overseas was composed mainly of Iowans, 
but in part of men from all this tier of middle western states— 
stalwart, clear-eyed, rosy-cheeked young athletes from all walks 
of life, animated by a single purpose—to serve their country in 
a crisis, to give the best that was in them for the honor and wel- 
fare of the greet republic. 


The regiment was one of two composing the One hundred and 
seventy-sixth Brigade of the Eighty-eighth Division, to which I 
was assigned, and it is my privilege to narrate some few facts 
about the organization. This regiment, as was the case with 
other organizations, was made up mainly of men unacquainted 
with things military, but keen to learn. They realized that their 
own success in action must depend upon discipline and knowledge 
and training, and I will say, from the point of view of their brigade 
commander, that their efforts were highly successful. Officers 
and men were subjected to the most severe military training that 
I have ever imposed or witnessed in my forty years of service. 

The daily grind of drill, of instruction, of target practice, of the 
many seemingly trifling things that go to instill discipline and 
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training were cheerfully carried out. Our time was short. France 
was calling for assistance and our orders were to train the men 
quickly, to get them in shape in the shortest possible time. We 
worked with them for three months, then came orders from Wash- 
ington to send these thousands of men elsewhere. The calls were 
so urgent, our men had acquired their training so quickly, that 
it was evident the inspectors had recommended that they be 
transferred to France, so a thousand of the men were sent here, 
two thousand there. To one division at Atlanta we sent over 
four thousand men whom we had trained. Our division and this 
regiment were reduced very, very materially, but immediately 
the vacancies were filled up with a similar let of men. The next 
contingent came from this state, the Dakotas, Minnesota, Ne- 
braska, and a few from Illinois. Then the grind commenced 
again. The younger officers who did not have much experi- 
ence at first were better fitted by this time, and the second con- 
tingent were put through the training period more effectively. 
The division during the first seven months lost over forty-eight 
thousand men by transferring them to outgoing divisions, and I 
happen to have the records of the battle losses of five of these 
divisions. They were forty thousand five hundred and eight men. 
We were again filled up, but our officers were becoming dis- 
couraged, due to the fear that we might never get across. . In 
July, 1918, however, orders came for the division to go to France. 
I do not know the percentage of men in this particular regiment 
who had over three months’ training, but the division as a whole 
had eight thousand men of over three months’ training, thirteen 
thousand between one and three months, and six thousand with 
less than one month’s training. 


Conscious of its power and its ability to render the highest 
service, the regiment went across, landing in France in the early 
days of September and continuing its training there where it was 
in touch with actual war conditions. We lacked considerable 
equipment, but it was later supplied, and in less than a month 
from our landing the regiment was sent to the front line trenches, 
there to meet the enemy it had been training to meet while here 
at Camp Dodge and overseas; but unfortunately we were met at 
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the outset by a more insidious enemy, one for which our train- 
ing was useless. I refer to Spanish influenza. In the division we 
had over seven thousand cases, but, thanks to the devotion of 
our medical officers and nurses, our total loss was only slightly 
over four hundred men; greater, however, than our battle casu- 
alties. While still much depleted by sickness, the brigade was 
directed to take over the front line trenches in the Alsace sector 
from a French division. As the Three hundred and fifty-first ap- 
peared to the commanding general to be better prepared to take 
over these trenches than the other regiment of the brigade, two 
hundred men were immediately sent from it to serve with and as- 
sist the French troops and get the benefit of their experience; 
later the entire sub-sector was taken over by this regiment, it 
being relieved later by the Three hundred and fifty-second. 

The easiest thing in war is to get men killed; the hardest is to 
get results and not suffer casualties. An incident which occurred 
in connection with an American brigade which preceded ours im- 
pressed me as a soldier more than any other one thing in a long 
career. That American brigade was subjected to a German gas 
attack and over two hundred men suffered from its effects. They 
were brought back to our sector. There was a French hospital 
there and these men were taken to that hospital and thence day 
by day were carried to the military cemetery. It was a very sad 
and a very impressive sight, so much so that the brigade com- 
mander called his officers together and said in effect: ‘These 
are avoidable casualties. You are to see that every officer and 
man is thoroughly qualified in the use of the gas mask, which 
alone affords complete safety. We cannot avoid casualties by 
bullets and high explosive shells, but we can avoid them from 
gas.” The discipline of this regiment was such that when it did 
go as a body into the line, not one man lost his life from gas. 
Not one of our men “went west” through being subjected to gas 
poisoning, although we had the same experience in a gas attack 
as the previous brigade which I mentioned. The colonel of this 
regiment told me that one of his men had a gas shell explode 
so near him as to wound his foot and have the liquid mustard 
splash on his forehead, and yet, although burned, he got his 
mask on before the fumes could reach him. 
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The one hundred and ten casualties of the regiment were almost 
all from flu, a few from bullets or shell fire, and none from gas; 
and yet, all who “went west” died soldiers’ deaths as truly as 
though they had been classed as battle casualties. I relate this 
to show how the study and the work and the energy of these young 
officers and men were instrumental in preventing loss of life. Our 
losses would otherwise have been very much greater. 

On November 11 we were drawn back, and the maintenance of 
discipline without the incentive of action began again. It was 
equal to any in the army. We knew it and General Pershing 
told us so after the armistice. 

The war had ended in victory for our arms, and the time had 
arrived for us to return to the states. On my way to the coast 
I passed through the city of Paris. One Sunday morning I 
came out from the Red Cross Hotel and looking up toward the 
brilliant blue sky—the sky seemed bluer in Paris than anywhere 
else—there appeared a bank of dark clouds over in the east and 
from that bank of clouds emerged five white aeroplanes. They 
were French planes flying in formation and they silently passed 
a strip of blue sky and disappeared in a mass of white sunlit 
clouds to the west. Their altitude was so great that the noise 
and whir of the propeller blades and motors could not be heard. 
Their appearance was most impressive. They looked like great 
white birds and were going west. In the army we talk about 
“going west,” never about death. It was my privilege to investi- 
gate the origin of that expression, and I found that the idea dates 
back to the fifteenth century, when the adventurous navigators 
and explorers of old sailed west looking for a land of promise— 
for new lands, for the spring of perpetual youth—and it seemed 
to me that those white planes were symbolical of that. They 
emerged from dark clouds, crossed the sky and entered bright 
clouds, lighted by the sun. It seemed to me that it was symbolic 
of the lives of many of our men over there who made the su- 
preme sacrifice. 

While we sincerely mourn their loss, we feel they went in a 
great undertaking, a great national emergency, and that they 
contributed their all to the success of the cause of freedom and 
right. We will not say that they lost their lives, notwithstanding 
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this tablet to their memory. They did not lose their lives—they 
gave them—gave them willingly to their country, and for this we, 
their comrades, will always cherish and honor their memories and 
hold fast the principles for which they fought. 


DEAN COWPER: 
NO NIGHT THERE 
MUSIC BY DANKS 
In the land of fadeless day 
Lies the “City four square,” 
It shall never pass away, 
And there is “no night there.” 


God shall “wipe away all tears,” 
There’s no death, no pain, nor fears; 
And they count not time by years, 
For there is “no night there.” 


And the gates shall never close 
To the “City four square,” 
There life’s crystal river flows, 
And there is “no night there.” 


There they need no sunshine bright, 
In that “City four square,” 
For the Lamb is all the light, 
And there is “no night there.” 


Juvcx ARTHUR: —JOHN R. CLEMENTS 


The singing not being in our immediate presence, I might an- 
nounce that these two beautiful, inspiring solos so splendidly ren- 
dered have been given by Dean Cowper who trained the boys 
in singing, I understand, at Camp Dodge. 

We have the high privilege of witnessing the unveiling of the 
tablet by a mother of a soldier who lost his life in the World 
War. I present to you Mrs. Allen Eckerman. 

- (Mrs. Eckerman stepped to the platform, lifted the hangings 
at the right, gathered them together, took them clear off the 
tablet, placed them behind it at the left and was assisted to a seat 
by Adjutant-General Lasher.) 

JupcE ARTHUR: 

We have the rare privilege now of listening to the sculptor’s 
narrative explanation of the tablet through Curator Harlan. 
CuRATOR HaRLAN: 

The members of the Three hundred and fifty-first Regiment 
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who survived contributed a fund intended to afford some lasting 
testimonial of their thought. The fund was put in my hands 
to be used towards that end. It was placed at interest and later 
the commission issued to Mr. Fry. When his work was done the 
principal sum and accumulated interest without the diminution of 
a cent went as if from the palms of the soldier contributors to 
the purse of the soldier artist. The Historical Department of 
Iowa out of its funds paid for the casting, the transportation, and 
the erection of the memorial. 

The sculptor, Sherry Fry, of New York City, an Iowa man, 
was among the first to become interested as an American soldier 
in the camouflage service in the World War. He saw in this and 
in personal association with other branches of the service exhi- 
bitions of rare courage and exalted action. With instinctive pow- 
ers of a sculptor trained in long years under the best masters 
in the finest traditions of his art, war service gave him the rarest 
chance of knowing the spirit of his comrades. His conceptions are 
here, an exquisite symbolic expression in bronze, his definition 
of and tribute to the theme. 

After his long and ardent efforts at arriving at a delineation 
of his thought, the artist wrote that at first he wanted to repre- 
sent a sleeping, or expiring, or dead soldier at the feet of what he 
conceived to be the spirit of war, but found that no matter how he 
tried to avoid it, he introduced too much of the unpleasant mem- 
ory of his own experience, so he ended by simply making the 
figure rise from symbolic forms and in curving lines spread over 
slight indications which one recognizes as a tangle of front line 
trenches. He purposely kept this part indistinct wishing above 
all to have the soldiers not reminded more than could be helped 
of the bad part of it. All he did was to try to say that with him 
they have a glorious memory. The halo about the head does not 
betoken any religious idea, but is, as most know, a conventional 
expression of glorious accomplishment. He chose the type of line 
and modeling of the figure that best represents repression, con- 
fidence and dignity, trying to elevate that above creed or cult to 
a memorial religion. 

Neither the letter nor the form and meaning of this tablet are 
applied specifically to men as individuals of this regiment or even 
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of our glorious army. They allude to motives.and men as one. 
It is our racial spirit and our contribution in this war. The 
sculptor knew and recognized that in the archives of our gen- 
eral government are assembled the names of all the men, and he 
well knew that in the commonwealths from which this regiment 
came the name and something of the history of each man will 
sacredly be kept. He knew that in this very building there is 
assembled in photographic likeness and in biographical outline, 
a complete grouping of materials illustrative of these men. 

When this indestructible tablet shall today have been placed 
upon these walls, all that the state can do, so small compared to 
what they did, will have been done. 


JupcE ARTHUR: 

We are favored with the presence of Major Evans of the 
Three hundred and fifty-first Infantry, and it is most fitting that 
he shaquid present this tablet to the state of Iowa. 


Major Evans: 

As senior Iowa officer of the regiment, I have been requested to 
act officially on this occasion of dedicating a memorial to our 
dead, and I do so with a full appreciation of the honor and re- 
sponsibility conferred. The idea of a memorial was conceived 
while our unit was still in France, and every man in the organiza- 
tion contributed to the purpose. It is a regimental gift, not the 
gift of any individual, and it has been made possible by the 
splendid co-operation received from the state in the person of Mr. 
Harlan, acting in his turn for the Iowa Historical Department. 
This day would be incomplete without an expression of gratitude 
to the Iowa Historical Department for the assistance it has 
rendered. 

The spirit of this ceremony is two fold: First, there is the 
personal side as it relates to the members of our regiment and to 
the relatives of those we commemorate; secondly, the broader as- 
pect as it relates to the public in general. Very briefly I want to 
touch on these two features. 

From a personal point of view, each of us who knew them living, 
has certain direct and private memories of our dead comrades— 
associations so sacred and dear that we guard them jealously 
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from public view. As man grows older he seems to cultivate the 
habit of drawing somewhat into his shell, of fencing in certain 
moments of his life which are especially his own; and in this 
private enclosure he secretly places his personal thoughts, his 
joys and sorrows, and all those little treasures which men use 
to cheat despair. In this sanctuary of our thoughts the memories 
of our friends and loved ones who died in the war hold a very 
prominent place. Because we have lost them we are deeply 
sad, but our sorrow is tempered by the realization that they gave 
their lives in the honorable service of a worthy cause, in a man- 
ner that brave men throughout history have hoped to die. 

Often, when I think of our dead, my mind goes back to a 
scene in an Jowa city during the early days of the war. The 
first contingent of local troops was leaving town that night and 
a mass meeting was held in the nature of a farewell. Certain 
prominent citizens spoke and I recall distinctly the remarks of 
one of them. He said, “After you have gone, many of those who 
stay behind will wish they had gone with you.” And today, as 
our thoughts turn to those who have gone, even though we take 
up with gratitude the lives that were spared us in the war, we 
cannot but realize that in some ways their passing is attended 
by certain advantages. 

Those whom we commemorate today are embalmed forever in 
our imagination. Theirs is the glory, theirs the honor. They 
will not change, they never will seem less young, less fresh, less 
glorious, than when in the full flush of youth and vigor they 
gave their lives to their country. They shall go down through 
the generations in their glory, with brows marked with youth 
and honor. They can never 


Swell the rout, 

Of lads that wore their honors out, 
Runners whom renown outran 

And the name died before the man. 


And so to us, their relatives and comrades, who must meet the in- 
evitable defeats and sorrows of life, it has come to be a happy, 


not a sad thing to hold in our place of memories their laurels 
which can never fade. 
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The second aspect of this ceremony is the broader part, and 
perhaps in one sense the more important part. We are offering 
to our state and nation the privilege of sharing with us our pride 
and our sorrow by presenting this public testimonial to the cour- 
age and spirit that prompted these men to do their full share 
of duty. By this ceremony we publicly display our honor for 
our dead. By it we solemnly perpetuate a national act of heroism 
and we express our belief that to act with enthusiasm and faith 
is to act greatly. It is our hope that, through this testimonial, 
the generations that follow may receive some quickening of the 
pulse, some inspiration, some better realization of the true mean- 

_ing of citizenship. 

The old world of 1914 has gone forever and with it has 
passed much that is good. The old gods have fallen and the 
new gods have not yet arisen; and the new gods when they come 
must be better than the old, if our civilization is not to go down 
in despair and ruin. 

We live in a changing age, a chaotic world. All the hard 
bought gains of the ages, the beauties of our civilization, seem 
endangered. ‘There are too many men who seem to feel quite 
superior to all that has gone before and who have little faith in 
anything that lies beyond. Too many men measure life in terms 
of their own personal self-interest and satisfaction, and it seems 
to be almost a general feeling that the world owes a man a liv- 
ing, and not that a man owes humanity his life. 

Today our thoughts go out to all those millions in the world 
who suffer, who have paid the price for our civilization. First, 
we think of those in America to whom the war years have brought 
sorrow, and then our thoughts travel over the seas to Europe 
and we view the millions in England and on the Continent who 
have sacrificed, who are striving for happiness, or even existence, 
and whose cup is bitter. It is inconceivable that this terrible price 
paid so gallantly shall have brought the world nothing. Some- 
how mankind must receive the worth of the sacrifice, for other- 

_wise the dead we mourn are doubly dead. 

It is fitting, therefore, that we place this memorial tablet be- 
fore the eyes of the coming generation as a reminder of the sacri- 
fice that has bought their security. In a world grown too cynical 
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it is well that the schoolboy pause before this memorial and 
reflect that another boy, hardly older than himself, gave even his 
life that he might walk down peaceful, sunlit streets. 

It is well that our whole generation remember that all we own 
is not ours by divine right, but the gift of those who gave years 
of labor and even their lives that our civilization might live. To 
worthily use that gift, to justify the sacrifice made, is the task of 
our own and future generations. 

With these thoughts, and as the official representative of 
the Three hundred and fifty-first Infantry, I present to the 
state of Iowa this tablet, that it may remain a living memorial 
to our dead; that it may stand as a token of our respect and ad- 
miration for them; and that it may prove a source of inspiration 
and guidance to those who follow after. 

JupcE ARTHUR: 

And now, my friends, the tablet has been unveiled by the 
noblest of them all, the mother of a boy who “went west.” It 
has been presented by Major Evans, a worthy soldier, its symbel- 
ism and significance has been explained by the sculptor, and now 
it is to be accepted by the state of Iowa. This institution, housed 
here in this buliding, is a part of Iowa, one of Iowa’s govern- 
mental institutions. I have the privilege of presenting to you the 
Governor of Iowa who will accept the tablet. 

GOVERNOR KENDALL: 

On behalf of the entire commonwealth of Iowa I earnestly 
thank you for your presence this afternoon at this impressive 
ceremonial. I never so completely realize the inadequacy of 
my own speech as upon occasions such as this when I am re- 
quired in the present times of peace merely to say things of the 
heroic souls who in the dark days of war actively did things. 

It is a commendable practice observed by nations, states and 
communities to establish memorials to those who, by conspicuous 
courage in war or by special achievement in peace, have con- 
tributed largely to the welfare of humanity. We in Iowa have 
been derelict in recognizing the propriety of such monuments. 
In New England and indeed throughout the East, the sojourner 
is constantly encountering here a tablet and there a statue, in- 
dicating the spot on which some great man was born, or performed 
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some signal service, or died. Of course, those sections are older 
than ours and the people are naturally more profoundly attached to 
their honorable history, but the time is coming when we shall imi- 
tate their example in this respect. Some day we shall erect suitable 
testimonials to those who, on the crimson battlefields of the 
Civil War, effected the emancipation of the slave and assured 
the permanence of the Union; to those who overthrew the des- 
potism of Spain in the West Indies and forever banished a 
European sceptre from the Western Hemisphere; to those who left 
all, chanced all, suffered all, to preserve the freedom of mankind 
in the most enormous combat in all the annals of the race. It 
is of these last that we are thinking today with solemn 
pride and tender reverence. After the wonderful address of 
General Beach, how can I venture to vocalize the poignant emo- 
tions which overwhelm this assembly? These gallant boys whom 
you commanded, my dear General, and whose incomparable 
valor is here forever commemorated, were the very flower of our 
great American manhood. They were reared in the environment 
of free homes and free schools and free thought and free speech, 
and from all these they had imbibed conceptions of duty as lofty 
as any that ever animated the human heart. They struggled 
to the uttermost, not for increase of wealth, or expansion of pow- 
er, or enlargement of territory, but for that exalted ideal of 
liberty and equality and justice which must finally possess the 
intelligence of civilized men everywhere. They answered every 
emergency with a fortitude, a devotion, a daring, which forever 
characterized the spirit of America and, though they passed and 
are not, their works do follow them. Ours it is to hold aloft the 
flaming torch which fell from their eager hands. What they 
died for, we must live for. 

On behalf of the patriotic people of Iowa, I gratefully accept 
this splendid memorial. 
JupcE ARTHUR: 

This sublime and sacred event has passed into history; bene- 
diction will be pronounced by Bishop Morrison. 
BisHop Morrison: 

Eternal rest grant unto them, O Lord, and let light perpetual 
shine upon them. 
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In the name of the Father, and of the Son, and of the Holy 
Ghost we dedicate this tablet in memory of the soldiers of the 
Three hundred and fifty-first Infantry, Eighty-eighth Division, 
who laid down their lives for the honor and security of our coun- 
try and for the peace and welfare of the world. 

They fought a good fight. They were faithful unto death. 

Let us pray. 


O Almighty God, Heavenly Father, we bless and magnify 
Thee, for the faithfulness and sacrifice of the faithful men whom 
we commemorate today. We give thanks to Thee for the victory 
they won. We beseech Thee that we may show as a people true 
thankfulness such as may appear in our lives by continual de- 
votion to any personal cost to Liberty, to Justice, to Righteous- 
ness, to the establishment among all men and in every nation 
of a Democracy based upon the teaching of Jesus, the Son in 
whom Thou was well pleased, and in ever increasing presence and 
power of the Kingdom of Heaven among men. 

We pray this day with all earnestness Thy Kingdom come— 
Thy will be done on earth as it is done in Heaven. 

Grant that we may be ready and obedient. Think with us. 
Lighten our minds. May we desire the realization of universal 
brotherhood and fellowship and co-operation of true Democracy. 


We know not the mystery of Thy purpose, we cannot measure 
Thy power, we know not when the fullness of the time may be, 
but this day the sorrow and yearning of the world turns to Thee. 
Restrain, as far as may be, selfishness and pride and greed and 
class hatred and national ambition. Bless every word spoken 
for peace and the coming of a new life and a new organization 
of peoples and races and nations in federated relationship. Bless 
every effort made for disarmament at the coming conference. 
Hasten through our willing yearning desire the day when men 
shall learn war no more. Live Thy life in us. Work through us. 
May these men whom we commemorate today know, wherever 
they be, that they died to save the world. 


In the spirit and in the name of Jesus, who lived and died to 


establish Thy Kingdom of love and fellowship—of humane 
we make this our prayer. Amen. 
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THE LEWIS AND CLARK EXPEDITION IN ITS RELA- 
TION TO IOWA HISTORY AND GEOGRAPHY 


NotTE:—The Historical Department of Iowa, seeking more ready 
contact with the facts of the history and geography of the region of 
which our state is now a part, feels the need of a brief summary of 
the experience of Lewis and Clark. Details of their contact with 
names, peoples, and the soils and streams that now form portions of 
Iowa will be given in full. 

To Mr. David C. Mott, assistant editor of the ANNALS, was assign- 
ed the task of consulting, comparing and abstracting the different 
versions of the journal of the expedition. The “History of the Ex- 
pedition of Lewis and Clark,” by Elliott Coues, published by Francis 
P. Harper, New York, 1893, and the “Original Journals of the Lewis 
and Clark Expedition, Edited, with Introduction, Notes, etc.,” by 
Reuben Gold Thwaites, published by Dodd, Mead & Company, New 
York, 1904, were his main sources. His scheme is to produce a 
sketch of the origin of the plan and the preparation therefor and an 
abstract of the journal of the expedition proper until it reached 
what is now Iowa, and then set out verbatim Thwaites’s text of the 
journal with such elucidations as Thwaites, Coues and others af- 
ford, by way of comment, to the end that students whether of 
geography or history shall have before them all that reasonably may 
be thought to exist upon the exploration as it relates to Iowa, 
whether as a territory or a state—E. R. H. 


In vastness of plan, in success of execution, and in beneficial 
results, the Lewis and Clark expedition stands unrivalled in the 
field of American explorations. To make their way across the 
continent through an unknown region inhabited by uncivilized 
Indians, to subsist almost entirely upon the products of the wil- 
derness, to return much of the way by another route, traveling in 
all 9,000 miles, to accomplish which over three years was neces- 
sary, all appeal to the imagination and make the enterprise one of 
heroic proportions and of romantic quality. It appeals to Iowans 
because these were the first white men to visit and describe the 
western part of what is now our state. They spent more than a 
month along its border. 

The exploration of the head waters of the Missouri and of a 
route from the source of that stream to the Pacific coast, had 
long been a dream of farseeing public men of America and of 
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Europe. Indian tradition caused many to think the Missouri was 
the gateway to the Pacific—that an easy portage led from it to 
some stream flowing to the west. This had for years appealed 
strongly to Thomas Jefferson. While he was secretary of state he 
planned an exploration. When he became president he determined 
to launch the enterprise. In July, 1802, he got so far with the pre- 
liminary plans that he appointed his private secretary, Captain 
Meriwether Lewis, as head of the proposed expedition. 

Meriwether Lewis was born near Charlottesville, Virginia, 
August 18, 1774. His father, William Lewis, died when Meri- 
wether, named for his mother’s family, was a child. Until thir- 
teen years old his education was under the direction of his 
mother. He then was sent to a Latin school for five years, after 
which he returned to his mother’s farm for two years. From 
childhood he established a local reputation as a hunter, and he 
acquired intimate knowledge of nature. In 1794, when he was 
twenty years old, the so-called Whisky Rebellion broke out in 
western Pennsylvania, and when President Washington called for 
volunteers, Lewis enlisted as a private and marched with the 
force to the seat of trouble. At the close of the disturbance he 
was given employment in the regular service, first as ensign in 
the First Infantry, later as first lieutenant and then captain in the 
same regiment. He served with distinction under General Wayne 
in the latter’s northwestern campaigns, was in charge of the in- 
fantry in the expedition to take over the Spanish posts in Missis- 
sippi, and also was for several years paymaster of his regiment. 

Captain Lewis, in his boyhood and young manhood, had won 
the esteem and confidence of his distinguished neighbor, Thomas 
Jefferson, and in the spring of 1801; the latter as president of the 
United States, appointed him his private secretary. It was only 
a little over a year after this, or July, 1802, when Lewis was ap- 
pointed to lead the great expedition.! Concerning Lewis at this 
time President Jefferson later wrote: 


“J had now had opportunities of knowing him intimately. Of 
courage undaunted; possessing a firmness and perseverance’ of 


1 Although this vast territory to the northwest had not yet been acquired by the 
United States, and there was no immediate prospect of its acquisition, yet exploration 
was desirable for scientific, geographical, and commercial reasons. 
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purpose which nothing but impossibilities could divert from its 
direction; careful as a father of those committed to his charge, 
yet steady in the maintenance of order and discipline; intimate 
with the Indian character, customs, and principles; habituated 
to the hunting life; guarded, by exact observation of the veg- 
etables and animals of his own country, against losing time in 
the description of objects already possessed; honest, disinterested, 
liberal, of sound understanding, and a fidelity to truth so scrupu- 
lous that whatever he should report would be as certain as if 
seen by ourselves—with all these qualifications, as if selected and 
implanted by nature in one body for this express purpose, I 
could have no hesitation in confiding the enterprise to him.”? 

Soon after he was selected to lead the expedition, by Jefferson’s 
suggestion and arrangement, Lewis went to Philadelphia, which 
was then the principal seat of learning in the United States, and 
put himself under the instruction of eminent specialists in order 
to acquire a greater familiarity with the technical language of the 
natural sciences, and readiness in the astronomical observations 
necessary for the geography of his route. 

The preliminaries for the expedition were being completed 
during the spring of 1803. The plans so far had been kept 
secret, as the trans-Mississippi country was under the dominion 
of European power, it having been ceded two years before by 
Spain to France, although still governed by Spain. The purposes 
of an extended trip of exploration into territory claimed by an- 
other power, while intended only for the advancement of trade 
and commerce, and geographical and scientific knowledge, might 
easily be misunderstood. But just then happened a thing that 
changed the current of history in America. Jefferson had sent 
a commission to France to negotiate for the purchase of New 
Orleans and the territory along the lower course of the Mississippi, 
and Napoleon fairly threw into their laps the whole of the great 
Louisiana Territory extending almost to the Pacific Ocean, in order 
to keep it from falling into England’s hands. The territory which 
the great Missouri traversed having thus suddenly come into 
the possession of our government, its exploration became much 
more desirable. 


2 Thwaites, Vol. I., Part I., p. XXVI of Introduction. 
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In January, 1803, President Jefferson had sent a secret mes- 
sage to Congress in which he urged the importance of reaching 
out for the trade of the Indians on the Missouri River, and Con- 
gress had made the appropriation asked for, $2,500, to defray 
the expenses of an expedition of exploration. On June 20 Cap- 
tain Lewis received his instructions. Although President Jeffer- 
son had not at this time been officially advised of the cession of 
the territory to the United States, which really occurred in Paris 
on May 2, yet he had received some information that such action 
was under consideration, so when the news of it arrived early in 
July the plans for the expedition were already matured. It was 
deemed necessary that Captain Lewis should have some one 
with him of known competence who could take the direction of 
the enterprise in the event of accident to himself. With Jeffer- 
son’s consent, Captain Lewis had written to Captain William 
Clark confidential information of the proposed expedition, ask- 
ing him to “participate” with him “in it’s fatigues, it’s dan- 
gers, and it’s honors.”” Owing to the slowness of the mails, Clark, 
who was at his home in Louisville, Kentucky, did not receive 
Lewis’ letter for nearly a month, but he promptly accepted. 

Captain William Clark, whose name is linked for all time 
with that of Lewis in the famous expedition, was also a native 
of Albemarle County, Virginia, close to where were born both 
Thomas Jefferson and Meriwether Lewis. Clark was four years 
older than Lewis, having been born in 1770. They had been 
boyhood friends in Albemarle County and later had been com- 
rades in Wayne’s Indian campaigns. The Clark famliy had 
moved to the vicinity of Louisville, Kentucky, in 1784, and was 
noted for its leadership and influence. George Rogers Clark, 
famous in campaigns on the frontier, was a brother. From 
his nineteenth year William was in military service in Indian 
wars under Colonel John Hardin north of the Ohio, was sent the 
following year on a mission to the Creeks and Cherokees, and 
in 1791 was ensign and acting lieutenant on the Wabash Indian 
expedition under General Scott. In 1793 he was a first lieutenant 
under General Wayne in the western army. He was later en- 
gaged in constructing forts along the line of advance. In 1794 
he was in charge of 700 pack horses and 80 men transporting 
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supplies to Fort Greenville. He was frequently entrusted with 
important enterprises. His four years’ service in the western 
army familiarized him with handling large bodies of men under 
military discipline, during which time he won a reputation for 
bravery and skill. He retired from the army in 1796 with the 
brevet rank of captain and was engaged in assisting his brother, 
George Rogers Clark, in settling the latter’s business affairs, 
when the call came from Captain Lewis to join the great enter- 
prise in the West. 

The final instructions to Captain Lewis, penned by President 
Jefferson, were in part as follows: 

“Instruments for ascertaining, by celestial observations, the 
geography of the country through which you will pass, have been 
already provided. Light articles for barter and presents among 
the Indians, arms for your attendants, say for from ten to twelve 
men, boats, tents, and other traveling apparatus, with ammu- 
nition, medicine, surgical instruments, and provisions, you will 
have prepared, with such aids as the Secretary of War can yield 
in his department; and from him also you will receive authority 
to engage among our troops, by voluntary agreement, the num- © 
ber of attendants above mentioned; over whom you, as their com- 
manding officer, are invested with all the powers the laws give 
in such. a as6.5 4 F* EF 

“The object of your mission is to explore the Missouri river, 
and such principal streams of it, as, by its course and communi- 
cation with the waters of the Pacific ocean, whether the Columbia, 
Oregan [sic], Colorado, or any other river, may offer the most 
direct and practicable water-communication across the continent, 
for the purposes of commerce. 

“Beginning at the mouth of the Missouri, you will take obser- 
vations of latitude and longitude, at all remarkable points on the 
river, and especially at the mouths of rivers, at rapids, at islands, 
and other places and objects distinguished by such natural marks 
and character of a durable kind as that they may with certainty be 
recognized hereafter. The courses of the river between these points 
of observation may be supplied by the compass, the log-line, and 
by time, corrected by the observations themselves. The varia- 
tions of the needle, too, at different places, should be noticed. 
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“The interesting points of the portage between the heads of 
the Missouri, and of the water offering the best communication 
with the Pacific ocean, should also be fixed by observation; and 
the course of that water to the ocean, in the same manner as 
that of the Missouri. 

“Your observations are to be taken with great pains and ac- 
curacy; to be entered distinctly and intelligibly for. others as well 
as yourself; to comprehend all the elements necessary, with the 
aid of the usual tables, to fix the latitude and longitude of the 
places at which they were taken; and are to be rendered to the 
War Office, for the purpose of having the calculations made con- 
currently by proper persons within the United States. Several 
copies of these, as well as of your other notes, should be made 
at leisure times, and put into the care of the most trustworthy 
of- your attendants to guard, by multiplying them against the 
accidental losses to which they will be exposed. A further guard 
would be, that one of these copies be on the cuticular membranes 
of the paper-birch [Betula papyrifera], as less liable to injury 
from damp than common paper. 

“The commerce which may be carried on with the people in- 
habiting the line you will pursue renders a knowledge of those 
people important. You will therefore endeavor to make yourself 
acquainted, as far as a diligent pursuit of your journey shall ad- . 
mit, with the names of the nations and their numbers; the extent 
and limits of their possessions; their relations with other tribes 
or nations; their language, traditions, and monuments; their. or- 
dinary occupations in agriculture, fishing, hunting, war, arts, and 
the implements for these; their food, clothing, and domestic ac- 
commodations; the diseases prevalent among them, and the 
remedies they use; moral and physical circumstances which dis- 
tinguish them from the tribes we know; peculiarities in their 
laws, customs, and dispositions; and articles of commerce they 
may need or furnish, and to what extent. 

“And, considering the interest which every nation has in ex- 
tending and strengthening the authority of reason and justice 
among the people around them, it will be useful to acquire what 
knowledge you can of the state of morality, religion, and infor- 
mation among them; as it may better enable those who may 
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endeavor to civilize and instruct them, to adapt their measures 
to the existing notions and practices of those on whom they are to 
operate. 

“Other objects worthy of notice will be: 

“The soil and face of the country; its growth and vegetable 
productions, especially those not of the United States; the animals 
of the country generally, and especially those not known in the 
United States; the remains and accounts of any which may be 
deemed rare or extinct; the mineral productions of every kind, 
but more particularly metals, limestone, pit-coal, saltpetre; salines 
and mineral waters, noting the temperature of the last, and such 
circumstances as may indicate their character; volcanic appear- 
ances; climate, as characterized by the thermometer, by the pro- 
portion of rainy, cloudy, and clear days; by lightning, hail, snow, 
ice; by the access and recess of frost; by the winds prevailing 
at different seasons; the dates at which particular plants put 
forth or lose their flower or leaf; times of appearance of par- 
ticular birds, reptiles, or insects. 

“Although your route will be along the channel of the Missouri, 
yet you will endeavor to inform yourself, by inquiry, of the char- 
acter and extent of the country watered by its branches, and es- 
pecially on its southern side. The North river, or Rio Bravo [Rio 
Grande del Norte], which runs into the Gulf of Mexico, and the 
North river, or Rio Colorado, which runs into the Gulf of Cali- 
fornia, are understood to be the principal streams heading op- 
posite to the waters of the Missouri and running southwardly. 
Whether the dividing grounds between the Missouri and them 
are mountains or flat lands, what are their distance from the Mis- 
souri, the character of the intermediate country, and the people 
inhabiting it, are worthy of particular inquiry. The northern 
waters of the Missouri are less to be inquired after, because they 
have been ascertained to a considerable degree, and are still in 
a course of ascertainment by English traders and travelers; but 
if you can learn anything certain of the most northern source of the 
Missisipi [sic], and of its position relatively to the Lake of the 
Woods, it will be interesting to us. Some account too of the path of 
the Canadian traders from the Mississippi at the mouth of Ouiscon- 
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sing [Wisconsin river] to where it strikes the Missouri, and of the 
soil and rivers in its course, is desirable. 

“Tp all your intercourse with the natives, treat them in the 
most friendly and conciliatory manner which their own conduct 
will admit; allay all jealousies as to the object of your journey; 
satisfy them of its innocence; make them acquainted with the 
position, extent, character, peacable and commercial dispositions 
of the United States; of our wish to be neighborly, friendly, and 
useful to them, and of our dispositions to a commercial inter- 
course with them; confer with them on the points most convenient 
as mutual emporiums, “and the articles of most desirable inter- 
change for them and us. If a few of their influential chiefs, 
within practicable distance, wish to visit us, arrange such a 
visit with them, and furnish them with authority to call on our 
offcers on their entering the United States, to have them con- 
veyed to this place at the public expense. If any of them should 
wish to have some of their people brought up with us, and taught 
such arts as may be useful toe them, we will receive, instruct, and 
take care of them. Such a mission, whether of influential chiefs, 
or of young people, would give some security to your own party. 
Carry with you some matter of the kine-pox; inform those of them 
with whom you may be of its efficacy as a preservative from the 
small-pox, and instruct and encourage them in the use of it. 
This may be especially done wherever you winter. 

“As it is impossible for us te foresee in what manner you will 
be received by those people, whether with hospitality or hostility, 
so is it impossible to prescribe the exact degree of perseverance 
with which you are to pursue your journey. We value too much 
the lives of citizens to offer them to probable destruction. Your 
numbers will be sufficient to secure you against the unauthorized 
opposition of individuals, or of small parties; but if a superior 
force, authorized or not authorized by a nation, should be arrayed 
against your further passage, and inflexibly determined to arrest 
it, you must decline its further pursuit and return. In the loss 
of yourselves we should lose also the information you will have 
acquired. By returning safely Awith that, you may enable us to 
renew the essay with better calculated means. To your own dis- 
cretion, therefore, must be left the degree of danger you may 
ae if: ¢ 


f 
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risk, and the point at which you should decline; only saying, we 
wish you to err on the side of your safety, and to bring back 
your party safe, even if it be with less information.” 

On June 20, 1803, Captain Lewis received these instructions 
and on July 5 left Washington and proceeded overland to Pitts- 
burgh. By August 31 a boat had been built under Captain 
Lewis’ directions and, loading it with the materials and provisions 
already assembled, and enlisting a few men for the expeditien, 
they at once started down the Ohio. The stage of water was low 
and by September 13 they had only reached Marietta. At Louis- 
ville they were joined by Captain Clark, they secured several 
other men from military posts as they proceeded, and in Decem- 
ber reached St. Louis, then a mere village inhabited mostly by 
French. The Spanish commandant not having received official 
word of the transfer of the territory to the United States, the 
party was obliged to camp for the winter on the east side of 
the Mississippi, which they did at the mouth of Wood River, 
nearly opposite the mouth of the Missouri River, about fifteen 
miles above St. Louis. They spent the winter in disciplining the 
men and making necessary preparations for starting early in the 
spring. ; 

Besides Captains Lewis and Clark, the party consisted of nine 
young men from Kentucky, fourteen soldiers of the United States 
Army who had volunteered their services, two French watermen, 
an interpreter and hunter, and a black servant, York, belonging 
to Captain Clark, twenty-seven in all. All these, except York, 
were enlisted to serve as privates during the expedition. From 
among them the captains selected Charles Floyd, John Ordway, 
and Nathaniel Pryor to serve as sergeants. These men had been 
selected with a view to their fitness for undergoing the labors, 
privations and adventures of a prolonged expedition into the un- 
known interior of the continent. Besides these twenty-seven 
men there were engaged seven more, a corporal and six soldiers, 
and nine watermen, to accompany the expedition as far as the 
Mandan nation, to assist in carrying the stores, or in repelling at- 


tacks. This made a party, including the two commanders, of 
forty-five. 


3 Coues, Vol. I., pp. XXVI-XXX of Memoir of Lewis. 
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The necessary stores were subdivided into seven bales, the bet- 
ter to insure their loss against accident. They consisted of a great 
variety of clothing, working utensils, locks, flints, powder, ball, 
and articles of the greatest use. To these were added fourteen 
bales and one box of Indian presents, distributed in the same 
manner, and composed of richly laced ceats and other articles 
of dress, medals, flags, knives and tomahawks for the chiefs, with 
ornaments of different kinds, particularly beads, looking-glasses, 
handkerchiefs, paints, and generally such articles as were deemed 
best calculated for the taste of the Indians. 

The party was to embark on board of three boats, one keel 
boat and two pirogues, or open boats. The keel boat was fifty- 
five feet long, drawing three feet of water, carrying one large 
square sail and twenty-two oars. A deck of ten feet in the bow 
and one of the same size in the stern formed a forecastle and a 
cabin, while the middle was covered by lockers, which might be 
raised so as to form a breastwork in case of attack. One of the 
open boats carried six oars and the other seven. Two horses 
were to be led along the banks of the river for the purpose of 
bringing home game, or to assist in hunting in case of 
scarcity. 

Everything being in readiness they determined to start on Mon- 
day, May 14, but were detained until 4 Pp. m., when, in the pres- 
ence of many neighboring inhabitants, they set sail with a fair 
breeze and started up the Missouri River on their great journey. 
They were only able to go four miles that evening and camped on 
the north side of the river. There was a heavy rain that afternoon 
and night, but it ceased at 7 o’clock next morning, when they 
proceeded. They found the large boat was too heavily loaded 
in the stern, and it ran onto sunken legs three times during the 
day and once it was with great difficulty that they got it off. 
The weather was fair in ‘the afternoon. They traveled nine miles 
that day. The next day, May 16, they set sail at 5 a. M. and 
traveled nine miles and reached St. Charles at 2 p.m. A number 
of French and Indians flocked to the bank to see the party. The 
journal says St. Charles was about a mile long, stretched 
along the north bank of the river, had about 100 houses, frame, 
and about 450 inhabitants, chiefly descended from the French of 
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Canada, “poor, polite and harmonious.”* They had a Roman 
Catholic priest and followed his teachings implicitly. The party 
remained there five days. Captain Lewis, who had been detained 
in St. Louis on business, joined the party there. They reloaded 
the big boat, so as to make it heavier on the bow than the stern. 
A court martial was held while there and two of the men, Wil- 
liam Warner and Hugh Hall, were found guilty of being absent 
at night without leave, and they were sentenced each to receive 
twenty-five lashes on their naked backs, but it was recommended 
that because of their former good conduct that the punishment 
be remitted, which the commanding officer approved. Another 
man, John Collins, was found guilty of being absent without leave, 
for behaving in an unbecoming manner at the ball the previous 
night, and for speaking in language after his return to camp 
tending to bring into disrespect the orders of the commanding 
officer, and he was sentenced to receive fifty lashes on his naked 
back. The commanding officer approved the finding and ordered 
the punishment to take place that evening at sunset, in the 
presence of the party. 

On Monday, May 21, they left St. Charles at about 4 P. m., 
but were prevented by wind and rain from going more than three 
miles. The next day they made eighteen miles, passing several 
farms, several emigrants from the United States having settled 
along the valley. That day they passed a band of Kickapoo In- 
dians who had left them at St. Charles with a promise of pro- 
curing them some provisions. The Indians gave the party four 
deer, in return for which the expedition party gave the Indians 
two quarts of whisky. This tribe resided on the Kaskaskia and 
Illinois rivers, but occasionally hunted in Missouri. The 23rd 
they passed the mouth of Femme Osage, or Osage 
Woman, River, coming in from the north, a_ stream 
thirty yards wide, and having along its banks thirty or 
forty families from the United ‘States who had settled there. 
Many people came to the bank to see them. That day they 
passed cliffs about 300 feet high on the south side of the river, 
and a big cave 120 feet wide, 40 feet deep and 20 feet high. The 


4 Thwaites, Vol. I, Part I, p. 18. 
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river was very swift there. They traveled nine miles that day. 
May 24 they ascended rapids with difficulty, and came near up- 
setting their boat, but made ten miles. May 25 they traversed 
ten miles, passing some creeks flowing into the river, and reached 
La Charette. It was founded by French colonists, contained at 
this time seven small houses, and as many poor families. The 
journal says this is the last establishment of whites on the Mis- 
souri River. Coues says this village became the home of the 
famous Daniel Boone at about this time. The Lewis and Clark 
journal makes no mention of him.° 


The wind being favorable, May 26 they made eighteen miles. 
At this time Captain Lewis records “(Detachment Orders” which 
further arranged the men into messes, and made careful direction 
concerning the duties of the sergeants in navigating the boats, 
in halting them for rest and refreshment, in distributing spirituous 
liquors to the men, reconnoitering and guarding when the boats 
were landed, in keeping a lookout at all times both for enemies 
and for obstructions in navigation, and for mouths of rivers, 
creeks, islands and other remarkable places, and directing that 
they promptly report them to the commanding officers. 


May 27 they sailed along Otter Island. It was about ten miles 
long, narrow but high, fertile, and on the north side of the river. 
That morning they met two canoes loaded with furs which had 
been two months on their route from the Omaha nation, some 700 
miles up the river, and a few hours later they met one large raft 
loaded with furs and peltries from the Pawnees on the Platte 
River, and three others from the Grand Osage River. They ob- 
tained no information of consequence from the men on these ca- 
noes and rafts. They traveled fifteen miles that day and camped 


5 Thwaites, in his “Daniel Boone,” published by D. Appleton & Co., 1903, pages 
220-242, says that Daniel Boone’s oldest son, Daniel Morgan Boone, and several others 
of the family, removed in 1796 to Femme Osage Creek, six miles above its junction 
with the Missouri, some twenty-five miles above St. Charles. This La Charette was 
close to the mouth of Femme Osage Creek, and in the west part of what is now St. 
Charles County, Missouri. Daniel Boone followed his children to Femme Osage Creek 
in 1799, being then sixty-four years old. The Spanish government, which then had 
control there, gave him 800 acres of land and the next year. appointed him local 
magistrate for the district, which position he held until the Louisiana purchase, three 
years later. In 1813 his wife died and was buried there near the Missouri. After that 
Boone remained in the vicinity but lived in the homes of his children, and died at the 
home of his son, Nathan, near La Charette, in 1820, being over eighty-five years old. 
He was buried beside his wife. In 1845 their remains were carefully removed to 
Frankfort, Kentucky, and interred there with imposing ceremony. In 1880 an appro- 
priate monument was erected at their graves. 
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that evening on a willow island at the mouth of the Gasconade 
River. George Shannon, one of their party, killed a deer that 
evening. The Gasconade is described as coming in from the south, 
100 miles from the Mississippi, its length about 150 miles, its 
course generally northeast through a hilly country. On its banks 
are a number of saltpetre caves. Its width at its mouth was 157 
yards and its depth 19 feet. Here they halted for a day to hunt 
and to dry their provisions and make necessary celestial obser- 
vations. Reuben Fields, one of their party, killed a deer. 


May 29 they set sale at 4 Pp. M., having been detained some 
when one of their hunters failed to come in. They left one pirogue 
to bring him. They only went four miles, then landed, and 
soon thereafter heard several gunshots down the river, which they 
answered by the discharge of a swivel gun on the bow. 

May 30 they traveled seventeen miles. Heavy rains fell at 
times, accompanied by wind. The river was high, overflowing 
the bottoms. Heavy rains and wind compelled them to lay by the 
next day. They speak of much timber, cottonwood, sycamore, hick- 
ory, white walnut and grapevines and rushes. In the afternoon 
a canoe loaded with bearskins and peltries came down from the 
Grand Osage River. It contained a Frenchman, an Indian and 
a squaw, and they brought a letter from a Mr. Choteau sent to 
the Osage nation on the Arkansas River, which mentioned that 
the letter announcing the cession of Louisiana to the United 
States had been committed to the flames, that the Indians would 
not believe that the Americans were owners of that country. 


On June 1 they set out early, but owing to the wind being 
ahead and the current rapid, they only made thirteen miles that 
day, and camped at the mouth of Osage River. Here they re- 
mained the following day to make celestial observations. The 
Osage River at this place was 397 yards wide.‘ 

George Drewyer and John Shields, two of their number, who 
had been sent with the horses by land on the north side, there 
joined them after an absence of seven days, having had a hard 
trip. They had been obliged to raft or swim several streams, were 


6 Coues here quotes from the journal at some length a description of th Osa; 
River and of the Osage Indians, their numbers, peculiaritie seid Gocalt 4 
they originated from a snail and from a avai cetes va te p. aes ct ee 
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out in much rain, and had to depend on the gun for food. The 
hunters of the party killed several deer that day. They did not 
start June 3 until 5 p. m. and traveled five miles. On June 4 
they passed the place where the present capital of Missouri, Jef- 
ferson City, now stands, all a wilderness then. They describe 
the creeks and cliffs they passed that day in traveling seventeen 
miles. They ran their big boat under a bending tree and broke 
their mast. Captain Clark ascended a hill on the south side 
which was 170 feet high and had a mound six feet high on its 
top. From a point about fifty feet lower down he obtained a 
view up the river for twenty or thirty miles. Their hunters killed 
seven deer that day. 

Owing to their broken mast and the swift current they only 
made twelve miles June 5. They described several creeks and sand 
bars. At eleven o’clock they passed a raft made of two canoes 
joined together in which two French traders were descending 
from up the Kansas River, where they had wintered and caught 
great quantities of beavers, but had lost much of their game 
from prairie fires. They stated the Kansas nation is now hunt- 
ing ‘buffalo on the plains, having passed the last winter on this 
river. The scouts and hunters, whom the expedition party al- 
ways kept out, reported they had seen fresh tracks of Indians. 
Captain Clark suspects they are Sauks on their way to war 
against the Osages. The morning of June 6 they mended their 
mast and set out at 7 a. M. They passed some licks and salt 
springs. At Split Rock Creek Captain Lewis took celestial ob- 
servations. “They saw signs of buffalo. The river banks were 
falling in there, as the swift current constantly washed against 
them. The river raised a foot the previous night. They trav- 
-eled fourteen miles that day. June 7 they also traversed four- 
teen miles and passed Manitou Creek, near which was a projecting 
rock of limestone, inlaid with white, red, and blue flint, embellished 
with various uncouth pictures of animals and with inscriptions. 
They landed and found a den of rattlesnakes. This was where 
now stands the town of Rocheport, near the boundary between 
Boone and Howard counties.? The hunters who had previously 


7 Coues, Vol. I, p. 17. 
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given them only deer, brought in that evening three bears, and 
reported they had seen indications of buffalo. 

June 8 they traveled twelve miles. They went ashore and ex- 
amined the land on the south side and found it rich and good 
back a mile or two. They found deer licks here. Mine River, 
seventy yards wide, comes in here from the south. The present 
city of Booneville is near this point. Their hunters killed five 
deer that day. They met with three hunters from the Sioux 
River who had been out twelve months and had collected about 
$900 worth of peltries and furs. The morning of June 9 they set 
out early and soon reached Arrow Rock, where the river is con- 
fined within 200 yards. Four miles southeast was a large lick 
and salt spring of great strength. They observed much good 
prairie land in the thirteen miles they made that day. They 
had considerable trouble as they ran their big boat on to sunken 
logs and snags. June 10 they passed the two Chariton rivers, one 
thirty and the other seventy yards wide,comingin from the north. 
The larger one is the Chariton River whose source is in what is now 
Lucas County, Iowa, and traverses that and Appanoose County. 
The journal says the country through which these rivers pass is 
broken, rich, and thickly covered with timber, and that the 
Ayanway® nation, consisting of 300 men, have a village near its 
headwaters on the river Des Moines. A head wind compelled 
them to remain there the day of June 11, so they dried the meat 
they had killed and examined the surrounding country, which 
they pronounced as of good land, well watered and timbered. 


8 “This word, lacking any true consonants, is fluidic, and varies much in orthog- 
raphy. Lewis and Clark spell it several ways, as Ayaway, Ayoway, Ayahwa, Ayawai, 
etc. Other forms are Ayovai, Ayauvai, Aiaoaez (plural). Another series is Lawai, 
Iaway, etc. In Lewis’ Statistical View it is marked for accent ah’-e-o-war’. From the 
liquid state the word has solidified into our familiar Jowa. These Indians on their 
separation were called Pa-ho-ja (gray snow); they are also among the many different 
Indians who have been styled Pierce-noses. The Iowa were a tribe of the great Siouan 
family, descendants of the old Missouris. In Lewis and Clark’s time they had one 
village, 40 leagues up the Des Moines river, with a population of 800, of which 200 
were warriors. Lewis represents them as turbulent savages, who were at war with 
many of their neighbors, even of their own kindred, and frequently abused their traders 
and committed depredations on persons navigating the Missouri, though they were at 
_Peace with the Ottoes and Missouris, some of the Sioux and Yankton tribes, and all 
hations east of the Mississippi. They traded in furs and peltries. The remnants of 
the Iowas are 165 on the Great Nemaha Reservation in Kansas, 102 on the Sac and 


Fox Reservation in Oklahoma, five at school at Lawrence, Kas., and one at Carlisle, 
Pa.’’—Coues, Vol. I, pp. 19-20. 
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The prairies also differed from those east of the Mississippi, as 
there they were generally without covering except grass, while here 
they abounded with hazelnuts,? grapes and osage plums, which 
grow on a bush the height of a hazel bush and are three times the 
size of other plums. They saw a great number of deer on the prairie 
and Captain Lewis shot a buck, the hunters killed two deer, and 
George Drewyer killed two bears on the prairie, but they were 
not fat. The journal says they had the bear meat and the veni- 
son jerked, as it was the custom to dry all meat that way that 
was not used when fresh. 

June 1 they made nine miles. At one o’clock they met two 
rafts, one loaded with furs and the other with buffalo tallow. 
They were from the Sioux-nation and were bound for St. Louis. 
Captains Lewis and Clark engaged a French Creole named Dor- 
ion!° who came down on one of these rafts, and who was married 
to a Sioux squaw, who had lived with the Indians more than 
twenty years, to accompany the expedition as interpreter. June 
13 they passed a bend of the river where two creeks come in from 
the north, called Round Bend creeks, in what is now Chariton 
County, Missouri. Between these two creeks was a prairie on 
which once stood the ancient village of the Missouris. Of this village 
there remained, so the journal says, no vestige, nor was there 
anything to recall the great and numerous nation, except a feeble 
remnant of about thirty families who at that time were living 
with the Osages and the Ottoes. They were driven from their 


9 Coues designates these nuts and fruits as follows: Hazel nuts (Corylus ameri- 
cana), grapes (probably Vitis cordifolia), osage plums (Maclura aurantiaca).—Coues, 
Vol. 3, Pe21. 


10 Patrick Gass in his journal says of this man Dorion: “Old Dorion was one 
of those French creoles, descendants of the ancient Canadian stock, who abound on 
the western frontier, and amalgamate or cohabit with the savages. He had sojourned 
among various tribes, and perhaps left progeny among them all; but his regular, or 
habitual wife, was a Sioux squaw. By her he had a hopeful brood of half-breed sons, 
of whom Pierre was one. Thei domestic affairs of old Dorion were conducted on the 
true Indian plan. Father and son would occasionally get drunk together, and then the 
cabin was the scene of ruffian brawl and fighting, in the course of which the old 
Frenchman was apt to get soundly belabored by his mongrel offspring. In a furious 
scuffle of this kind one of the sons got the old man upon the ground, and was on the 
point of scalping him. ‘Hold! my son,’ cried the old fellow, in imploring accents, ‘you 
are too brave, too konorable to scalp your father.’ This appeal totiched the Fremch 
side of the half-breed’s heart, so he suffered the old man to wear his scalp unharmed.”"— 
Coues, Vol. I, p. 21. 
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ancient village at this bend in the river, by the Sauks!! (Sacs), 
who destroyed in one contest at this village 200 Missouris. Be- 
sides war with the Sauks, smallpox had made fatal inroads on 
their numbers. Having traveled nine miles that day the party 
camped at night at the mouth of Grand River, which separates 
the present Chariton and Carroll counties in Missouri. This is 
the Grand River that has its source near the center of Adair 
County, Iowa, and traverses portions of Madison, Union, and 
Decatur counties, and some of its branches flow through Ring- 
gold County, before they pass into Missouri. The Lewis and 
Clark journal says it was about 100 yards wide where it empties 
into the Missouri, and was navigable for pirogues a great distance. 

June 14 they had great difficulty proceeding, as the current 
was rapid and the banks on the north were constantly falling in, 
so they approached the sand bars on the south. The sand bars 
were continually moving and they came near overturning the boat. 
They met a trading raft from the Pawnee nation on the Platte 
River. They traveled eight miles and camped at Snake Creek, 


11 As the Sac and Fox tribes, with their noted men, Keokuk, Black Hawk, 
Wapello, and others, occupied so large a part in the Indian history of this region, 
as a remnant of this tribe occupy the only Indian reservation in Iowa, we set out below 
in full a footnote concerning them from Coues: 

“The Sacs and Foxes were in Lewis and Clark’s time already so firmly consoli- 
dated as to be regarded as one nation, and they have been usually since spoken of to- 
gether. They are members of the great Algonquin family. The name of the former 
tribe is rendered by Lewis O’saukee, whence Saukee, Sauk, then Sac or Sacque. They 
had two villages on the west side of the Mississippi, ‘140 leagues’? above St. Louis, 
and counted 2,000 population, with 500 warriors. They warred with the Osages, Chip- 
peways, and Sioux, but were at peace with other tribes. The name of the Foxes 
is rendered by Lewis Ot-tar-gar-me; its French style was Reynard, clipped to Renard 
and other forms. They numbered 1,200, with 300 warriors, and had one village near the 
Sacs. Of the two tribes together Lewis remarks in 1805: ‘They speak the same 
language. They formerly resided on the east side of the Mississippi, and still claim 
the land on that side of the river front the mouth of the Oisconsin [Wisconsin] to the 
Illinois river, and eastward toward Lake Michigan, but to what particular boundary I 
am not informed; they also claim, by conquest, the whole of the country belonging to 
the ancient Missouris, which forms one of the most valuable portions of Louisiana 
[i. e., of trans-Mississippian regions in the U. S. of 1805], but what proportion of this 
territory they are willing to assign to the Ayouways [Iowas], who also claim a part of 
it, I do not know, as they are at war with the Sioux who live N. and N. W. of them, 
except the Yankton-ahnah. Their boundaries in that quarter are also undefined. Their 
trade would become much more valuable if peace were established between them and 
the nations west of the Missouri with whom they are at war. Their population has 
remained nearly the same for many years. They raise an abundance of corn, beans, 
and melons. They sometimes hunt in the country west of them, toward the Missouri, 
but their principal hunting is on both sides of the Mississippi from the mouth of the 
Oisconsin to the mouth of the Illinois river. These people are extremely friendly to 
the whites, and seldom injure their traders; but they are the most implacable enemies 
of the Indian nations with whom they are at war. To them is justly attributed the 
almost entire destruction of the Missouris, the Illinois, Cahkoias, Kaskaskias and 
Piorias.’ (London ed., 1807, p. 23.) The Sacs and Foxes now [This was written in 
1893.—Editor] number 981; there are 515 at their Agency in Indian Terr., 381 at 
their Agency in Iowa, 77 at_the Pottawattamie and Grand Nemaha Agency in Kansas, 
and eight at the Lawrence, Carlisle, and Hampton schools.’’—Coues, Vol. I, pp. 22-23. 
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so named because of the large number of “that animal” in the 
neighborhood, says the journal. One of their hunters, a half- 
breed Indian, brought them an account of his having passed that 
day a small lake near which a number of deer were feeding, and 
in the pond he heard a snake making a gutteral noise like a 
turkey. He fired his gun but the noise became louder. He added 
that he had heard Indians mention this species of snake, and that 
was confirmed by a Frenchman of their party.!” 

The river was high, the sand bars so rolling, and the current so 
strong that they were unable to stem it even with oars added to 
sails. This obliged them to go nearer the banks, which were fall- 
ing in, so they towed the big boat part way and laborously made 
fourteen miles June 15. They passed the remains of an old vil- . 
lage of the Little Osages and further on, that of the Missouris, 
after they had fled from the Sauks. Where they camped the river, 
which was high, was about a mile wide. Early June 16 they 
joined the camp of their hunters and found they had provided 
two deer and two bears. Then they passed some prairie on the 
north that was covered with a kind of grass resembling timothy, 
which appeared well calculated for hay, made their way through 
bad sand bars and a swift current and camped for the night, after 
having gone ten miles. The mosquitoes and ticks were exceed- 
ingly troublesome. June 17 they proceeded a mile or so, and 
finding ash timber suitable for oars, stopped and remained that 
day and the next making oars, repairing the cable, tow rope, etc. 
The timber there was good, and back about two miles com- 
menced prairie which was some higher and rolling. All was well 
watered and abounded in game such as deer, elk,!5 and bear. This 
point in the river was a crossing place for the Sauks (Sacs), Ayou- 
ways (Iowas), and Sioux in their excursions against the Osages. 
The journal here states the party was much afflicted with boils and 
several had dysentery, which they attributed to drinking muddy 
water. 

June 19 they proceeded under a gentle breeze. They en- 
- countered sand bars, drift wood, and rapid currents, and they 


12. Coues says, ‘A’ snake story told by an Indian and confirmed by a Frenchman, 
may be taken for what it is worth.’’—Coues, Vol. I, p. 25. F 

13 Coues says of this animal, it “is the Wapiti” (Cervus canadensis) —Coues, 
Vol. I, p: 2%. 
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had to tow the boat for half a mile. They passed several creeks, 
which they describe. They found gooseberries and raspberries in 
abundance. They camped at seventeen miles, near a lake much 
frequented by deer and fowls. The deer were feeding on the 
haws they found on the edges of the lake. Mosquitoes were so 
bad they distributed mosquito bar to the men. June 20 they 
made seven miles, and the next day seven miles. They describe 
the land, timber, creeks, direction of the river, sand bars, etc. 
They had to use the tow line to get the boat over some places. 
There were frequent and heavy rains. Captain Lewis in the 
journal says at sunset the atmosphere presented every appear- 
ance of wind, blue and white streaks centering at the sun as it 
disappeared, and the clouds situated in the southwest were gilded 
in the most beautiful manner. The journal of June 22 speaks of the 
river rising four inches the previous night, and states that the water 
is very rapid and full of concealed timber. At 3 P. M. the mercury 
was eighty-seven, but they traveled ten miles that day. June 23 
the wind was so violently against them that they had to lie to after 
going a little over three miles. They were then camped at a 
spot opposite what is now the northeast part of Jackson County, 
Missouri. Captain Clark had left the party and walked on 
ahead expecting the men who were bringing the horses would 
overtake him, but as they did not, and he had gone too far to re- 
turn before dark, he peeled some bark to lie on, built a fire to 
keep off the mosquitoes and gnats, and prepared to spend the 
night alone. Late at night he heard the men with the horses 
fire a gun, and they came up with the horses and 
a fat bear and a deer. The river fell eight inches that night. 
Captain Clark says that on the morning of June 24, while he 
was waiting on the sand close to the water’s edge for the boat 
to come up, a large snake swam to the bank immediately under 
the deer which he had killed the night before, and which was 
hanging over the water. He threw chunks at the snake and 
drove it off several times, but was compelled to kill it. He 
thought what attracted it was the milk from the bag of the doe. 
He saw several signs of bears where he says they had been pass- 
ing through the bottoms hunting mulberries. That day the 
country through which they passed was fine. The woods were 
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interspersed with prairies, where they saw immense herds of 
deer pasturing on the plains and feeding on the young willows. 
After traveling eleven miles they halted to jerk their meat, as 
they had killed several deer. The company was in fine spirits. 
June 25 they made thirteen miles. At three miles they passed 
a bank of coal. Fine prairies were seen and lots of plums, rasp- 
berries, wild apples and mulberries. On traveling ten miles 
June 26, part of the way being through narrow and swift rapids 
where their tow rope broke twice, they reached the mouth of the 
Kansas River. This is where Kansas City now stands. They had 
then traveled 388 miles and had been six weeks on the way. 
They remained in camp there two days, resting, drying their stores, 
hunting, repairing the boats, and making astronomical observa- 
tions. They report the Missouri as being 500 yards wide there 
and the Kansas 230 yards wide. They carefully describe the 
land around and say the waters of the Kansas had a disagree- 
able taste. There were two Indian villages of the Kansas nation, 
one about twenty and the other about forty leagues up this river. 
These villages had in all about 300 men. They had been warred 
on and reduced by the Sauks (Sacs) and Ayouways (Iowas), 
who were better armed. The Kansas Indians were at this time 
hunting buffalo on the plains. Some of the hunters of the ex- 
pedition here saw buffalo for the first time. 

June 29 they convened a courtmartial and tried and found — 
guilty John Collins for “getting drunk at his post out of whiskey 
put under his charge as a sentinel, and for suffering Hugh Hall 
to draw whiskey out of said barrel intended for the party,”4* 
and he was sentenced to receive 100 lashes on his bare back. 
Hugh Hall was found guilty of “takeing whiskey out of a Keg, 
which whiskey was stored on the Bank (and under Charge of the 
Guard) Contrary to all order, rule, or regulation,”!5 and he was 
sentenced to receive fifty lashes on his bare back. The orders were 
directed to be carried out at three that afternoon when the party 
was ordered to parade for inspection. That afternoon they proceed- 
ed, almost overturned their boat in a swift current among sand 
bars, and camped at seven miles distance. Early the next morning, 


14 Thwaites, Vol. I, Part I, pp. 61-2. 
15 Jbid, p. 62. 
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June 30, they passed the mouth of the Little Platte, sixty yards 
wide, flowing in from the northeast. A very large wolf came to 
the bank and looked at them. The temperature was ninety-six 
that afternoon, and the atmosphere oppressive. They lay by from 
noon until three o’clock because of the heat. Great numbers of 
deer were skipping along the banks, and their men shot nine 
that day. They made ten miles that day. 

The journal of July 1 says there was a small alarm the previous 
night and all prepared for action. The men suffered much from 
heat, and they lay by three hours to refresh them. Great quan- 
tities of grapes and raspberries, and pecan trees were observed, 
and many deer and turkeys. They advanced twelve miles that 
day. July 2 they were hindered by a great quantity of drift 
wood which had evidently been released from where it had lodged 
above. Later they stemmed the current with difficulty, even 
when they used twenty oars and all the poles they had. Having 
made eleven miles they camped opposite a former site of a vil- 
lage of the Kansas Indians and saw in the rear the remains of 
an old French fort. July 3 they passed a large pond, which con- 
tained beaver and many fowls, advanced eleven miles and stop- 
ped at an old deserted trading house and camped near it. They 
observed black walnut, oak, honeysuckle, and buckeye. They 
celebrated July 4 by the discharge of their gun, or bow-piece, in 
the morning and again in the evening, and by issuing an addi- 
tional gill of whisky to the men. They passed a lake about 
three-quarters of a mile wide and seven or eight miles long and 
they named it Gosling Lake from the large number of goslings 
on it. When they “came to” on the west bank to refresh them- 
selves, one of their men, Joseph Fields, was bitten by a snake, 
but Captain Lewis quickly applied a poultice of bark and gun- 
powder, which cured it. They dined on corn that day. They 
passed the place where Atchison, Kansas, now stands and camped, 
having traveled fifteen miles. July 5 they speak of beautiful 
prairies interspersed with timber. They saw the remains of 
another village of the Kansas Indians. The river continued to 
fall, says the journal. On the shores they saw “great quantities 
of summer and fall grapes (Vitis aestivalis and V. cordifolia), 
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berries, and wild roses (Rosa setigera).’”!® Deer were not so 
abundant, but they saw numerous tracks of elk. They camped at © 
ten miles. 

July 6 they speak of a place where the river is confined in a 
very narrow channel, of prairies, of sand bars, of willow-covered 
islands, and of pieces of coal among the pebbles on shore. The 
weather was extremely hot and the men perspired profusely. The 
hunters continued to kill deer, sending in two that day. They 
camped at twelve miles. A whippoorwill sat on the boat for 
some time that evening. July 7 the rapidity of the water com- 
pelled them to draw the boat along with ropes for quite a dis- 
tance. The prairies there had the appearance of distinct farms di- 
vided by narrow strips of woodland, which followed the borders of 
small runs leading to the river. They made fourteen miles, camping 
on the east side, and at seven o’clock a violent gust of wind with 
rain came up. One of the hunters reported having seen a large num- 
ber of young swans that day. They saw a large wood-rat, of 
which Patrick Gass says “the principal difference between it and 
the commoner rat is, its having hair on the tail.” Coues says it 
was unknown to science when thus discovered by Lewis and 
Clark, and that it had been named Mus floridanus by George 
Ord in 1818 (Bull. Soc. Philom. Phila., 1818, p. 181). They 
also killed a wolf (Canis lupus occidentalis).1" The journal says 
“Another of our men had a stroke of the sun; he was bled, and 
took a preparation of niter, which relieved him considerably.” 
July 8 they passed what they said was one of the largest islands 
on the Missouri, containing some 7,000 or 8,000 acres of good 
ground, high enough so it rarely overflowed. It was separated 
from the east shore by a channel from forty-five to eighty yards 
wide, up which they passed and found, near its north extremity, 
the mouth of the Nodaway River. The journal says the Nodaway 
was navigable for boats for some distance and was about seventy 
yards wide at its mouth. Coues says the word “Nodaway” is 
Indian and means some kind of snake, hence the river has some- 
times been called Snake River. This stream with a beautiful 


16 Coues, Vol. I, p. 39. 
17. Coues, Vol. I, p. 40. 
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name!8 has its headwaters in Adair County, Iowa, and it and its 
tributaries meander through some of the most fertile parts of the 
state, including portions of Cass, Montgomery, Adams, Taylor 
and Page counties. That evening the commanders gave written 
orders designating John B. Thompson for Sergeant Floyd’s mess, 
William Warner for Sergeant Ordway’s mess, and John Collins 
for Sergeant Pryor’s mess, to receive, cook, and take charge of the 
food for each mess, and they were given specific instructions and 
exempted from other duties. 

The morning of July 9 a man was sent back to the mouth of 
the Nodaway River to blaze a tree to notify the party on shore 
with the horses that the expedition had passed. They saw 
a great number of pike at the mouth of a creek. They 
passed a few cabins where one of their party camped with some 
Frenchmen about two years previous. They passed the mouth 
of Loup er Wolf River, coming in from the west, through what 
is now Doniphan County, Kansas. They report that it was sixty 
yards wide and navigable for boats for some distance. They 
traveled fourteen miles. July 10 they discovered their men with 
the horses camped on the east side. That day they passed the 
mouth of Pape’s Creek, named after a Spaniard of that name 
who killed himself there. It was fifteen yards wide, comes in 
from the west and is now called Cedar Creek. They speak of 
wild rye and a kind of wild potato found there. On making ten 
miles they stopped on the east side. They report the low land 
extensively covered with vines, also many goslings on the banks. 
On July 11 they passed the mouth of Tarkio Creek. They said 
the land there was low and subject to overflow and that 
the undergrowth and vines were so abundant they could 
scarcely penetrate them. Their hunters brought in seven deer 
that day. Coues in a note calls Tarkio Creek, or Little Tarkio, 


18 There’s a river in a valley fair, 
Where forest trees in the soft June air 
Murmur and hum a dreamy lay, 
For the woodland spirits sleep today 
Where the Nodaway just nods away. 


There are shady nooks on the river’s edge, 

And from swamp and crevice and rock and ledge, 
Mysterious voices, whispering, say 

“Molest us not for the fairies play 
Where the Nodaway just nods away.” 


—Allan Stanley in Simpson Literary Quarterly, Feb., 1920. 
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a sloughy stream leaking into the Missouri at different places 
along for twenty miles. They camped that night on a large sand 
island and remained there July 12, refreshing the party and 
making lunar observations. This was opposite the mouth of the 
Big Nemaha River emptying in from the west.!9 They say the 
Big Nemaha was about eighty yards wide at its mouth and that 
Captain Clark ascended it in a pirogue for two miles. The journal 
says, “On going ashore he [Captain Clark] found on the level 
plain several artificial mounds or graves, and on the adjoining 
hills others of a larger size. This appearance indicates sufii- 
ciently the former population of this country, the mounds being 
certainly intended as toombs. The Indians of the Missouri still 
preserve the custom of interring the dead on high ground.”20 The 
country is described as beautiful and productive, and “the low 
land of the Missouri covered with undulating grass, nearly five 
feet high, gradually rising to a second plain, where rich weeds 
and flowers are interspersed with copses of the orange plum; 
further back are seen groves of trees, an abundance of grapes, 
the wild cherry of the Missouri resembling our own but larger 
and growing on a small bush, and the chokecherry which we ob- 
served for the first time.”2!_ A courtmartial that day found Alex- 
ander Willard guilty of lying down and sleeping at his post while 
a sentinel the previous night, and he was sentenced to receive 
100 lashes on his bare back. 

July 13 they proceeded at sunrise with a fair wind and at 
two miles passed the mouth of the Big Tarkio River?? coming in 
on the east side. They tell of passing good land, some being cov- 
ered with a grass resembling timothy in its general appearance, 
except the seed, which was like flax seed. There had been a 
shower, the weather was pleasant and they made twenty 
miles that day. July 14 there were some hard showers 
in the early morning, but they started at seven o’clock 


19 According to the Lewis and Clark observations, thirty-nine degrees, fifty-five 
minutes and fifty-six seconds (see Coues, Vol. I, p. 43), the mouth of the Big Nemaha 
was at a point some five miles south of the present southeast corner of Nebraska, while 
maps of today show it emptying into the Missouri a few miles north of the corner of 
the state. 

20 Coues, Vol. I, p. 43. 

21 Coues, Vol. I, pp. 43-4. 

22 This river rises in the north part of what is now Montgomery County, Iowa, 
and flows down through Page County before entering the state of Missouri. 
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and were soon overtaken by a violent windstorm which came near 
wrecking their boats. The party leaped out and with the as- 
sistance of the anchor and cable kept the big boat off the shore. 
That day they passed a small trading fort on the east side where 
a Mr. Bennet, of St. Louis, had formerly traded with the Indians. 
That afternoon they passed the mouth of the Nishnabotna River.’ 
The journal says it was fifty yards wide at its mouth and that it 
runs parallel to the Missouri the greater part of its course. The 
journal also says, “In the prairies or glades we saw wild timothy, 
lamb’s-quarter, cuckleberries,?* and, on the edges of the river, 
summer grapes, plums and gooseberries. We also saw some elk, 
at which some of the party shot, but at too great a distance.’’5 
They camped on an island a little above the mouth of the Nish- 
nabotna, having made nine miles. 

A thick fog prevented an early start on July 15. At seven 
miles they passed the Little Nemaha River, coming in from the 
west. It was forty yards wide at its mouth. About three miles 
above that they camped for the night on the west side.2® Along 
the west bank was a rich lowland covered with pea vine and rank 
weeds. The prairies back had abundant grass, there being tim- 
ber only near the streams. Grapevines, plums of two kinds, two 
species of wild cherry, hazel bushes, and gooseberries abounded. 
On the east the river was skirted with timber, behind which was 
a bottom plain of four or five miles back to the hills. Those hills 
had but little timber. 

July 16 they passed between a large island on their right and 
an extensive prairie on their left. The journal says, “About six 
miles we came to another large island on the same side, above 
which is a spot where about twenty acres of the hill has fallen 
into the river. Near this is a cliff of sandstone for two miles, 
which is much frequented by birds. At this place the river is 


23 The headwaters of the Nishnabotna River are in Crawford and Carroll counties, 


Iowa. Its several branches drain large portions of Shelby, Audubon, Pottawattami 
Cass, Mills, Montgomery, Fremont and Page counties. Ys ; . = 


24 Coues says of this: “This looks like a misprint for huckleberries; 
a mistake for cockleburs, for I find ‘cuckle burs’ in lark’s MS. of this A Ts 
common cockle-bur or clot-bur is Xanthium strumarium, a weedy composite plant with 
close, spiny involucres. The lamb’s-quarter is the familiar Chenopdium album, a suc- 
culent weed often used for greens. The timothy, frequently mentioned in our text, is 
LN eee. true timothy is a grass, Phleum pratense.’’—Coues, Vol. I, p. 46. 

25 IJbid., pp. 45-6. 


26 This is close to the present site of Brownsville, Nemaha County, Nebraska. 
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about a mile?” wide but not deep; as the timber or sawyers’® may 
be seen scattered across the whole of its bottom. At twenty miles’ 
distance we saw on the south 29 an island, called by the French 
L’Isle Chance, or Bald Island, opposite a large prairie, which is 
called Bald-pated prairie, from a ridge of naked hills which bound 
it, running parallel with the river as far as we could see, at from 
three to six miles distance. To the south [west] the hills touch 
the river. We camped a quarter of a mile beyond this in a point 
of woods on the north [east] side. The river continues to fall.” 
They traveled twenty miles that day. The next day, July 17, 
they remained in camp in order to make observations and to cor- 
rect the chronometer, which was run down. The latitude, which 
they record, places this camp, which is on the east side of the 
river, at a point about seven miles south of the southwest corner 
of Iowa. The journal says, “Captain Lewis rode up the country 
and saw the Nishnabotna, ten or twelve miles from its mouth, at 
a place not more than 300 yards from the Missouri, and a little 
above our camp. It then passes near the foot of the Bald Hills 
and is at least six feet below the level of the Missouri. On its 
banks are oak, walnut, and mulberry.”?} 


27. Thwaites makes the journal say “about two miles wide.’—Thwaites, Vol. I, 
Part I. p. 81. 

28 A sawyer is a snag or timber so fixed in the water that it oscillates or boles 
wp and down, under the varying stress of the current, and forms a special danger to 
navigation. A firmly embedded snag is called a planter. E 

29 This is really west, as they always call the bank on their left, as they go up 
the Missouri, the south, and the one on their right. the north. 

30 Coues, Vol. I, p. 47. 

31 Coues, Vol. I, pp. 47-8. 


On Wednesday the 13th day of January instant, the free- 
holders and other inhabitants of this town are to meet in Faneuil 
Hall, to receive the report of the committee appointed to consider 
some measures for employing the poor of the town. As the com- 
mittee have matters of importance to lay before them, it is de- 
sired there may be a general attendance of the inhabitants.— 
The Boston Chronicle, January 11, 1763. (In the newspaper 
collection of the Historical Department of Iowa.) 
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BLACK HAWK 


SOME ACCOUNT OF HIS LIFE, DEATH AND RESURRECTION 


From Gregg’s Dollar Monthly and Old Settlers’ Memorial, 
Vol. I, No. 1, pp. 8-9, 1873 

The name of Black Hawk is indelibly written upon the history 
of the country. Any statement of the settlement of the great 
West and the trials and sacrifices of those hardy adventurers, who, 
taking their lives in their hands, pioneered the way into the 
wilderness and prairies of the states of the Mississippi Valley, 
would be incomplete if it did not record the struggle with this 
noted chieftain and his followers. 

That he was a man of genius and bravery cannot be denied; 
and had the other chiefs of the Sacs and Foxes embraced and acted 
upon his policy, the Black Hawk War might have been of far 
longer duration, and a much fiercer and more sanguinary one. 
He claimed for himself and people the right to occupy and pos- 
sess the country upon which the whites were continually en- 
croaching. The buffalo and deer that roamed over the wilder- 
ness and prairies he claimed as theirs by right; and he acted upon 
his convictions. 

But there was disagreement in the tribes. Keokuk, a talented 
and wily chieftain, with others of less influence, seduced by the 
oily tongues of agents and commissioners, who flattered and ca- 
joled, and made promises that were never fulfilled, refused to 
join in the fight. The result is easily guessed. After an arduous 
struggle of two campaigns, the battle of Bad Axe was fought about 
August first, 1832, Black Hawk was taken prisoner, and his 
power completely broken. He was afterwards carried a prisoner 
to Washington, making a tour through the eastern states, and re- 
turned to his tribe beyond the Mississippi, with presents and an 
admonition. 

It was on his return from his tour in the East, a prisoner of war, 
that I first saw Black Hawk. Afterwards in 1837, at Fort Des 
ual Sod Montrose, Iowa), I met him frequently, and had 

: of seating him and Mrs. Black Hawk on several occa- 
sions at my own table. Of course, I could gain little knowledge 
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of his character from these interviews, as his language was 
“Greek” to me and mine to him, and our interpreter was but 
little better posted. His deportment was always quiet and re- 
signed. He acted as a deposed chieftain might be presumed to 
act, whose spirit was broken, and whose will had ceased to be 
law with his people. 

The tribes were then settled up the Des Moines River, and it 
was only occasionally, for hunting and trapping purposes, and 
once or twice to receive the annuities due from the government, 
that they appeared on the Mississippi. 

But the old Chieftain’s career was soon to close. He, whose 
scalping knife had gleamed in the face of many a foe; whose war 
whoop had awakened the echoes of the night from the Des Moines 
to the Rock River and the Wisconsin and whose martial shout 
had sent threat and defiance across the Father of Waters, was 
about to yield to inexorable fate, and take his departure for the 
far-off Hunting Grounds prepared for brave warriors by the 
great Manitou. He died near the banks of the Des Moines River, 
in what is now the county of Davis, Iowa, on the — day of Sep- 
tember in the year 1838. 

At this day, and among a people familiar with him and his 
career, it will be hard to assign him his true place in history. His 
abilities as a commander and a ruler of his people were certainly 
inferior to those of Philip, of Pokonoket, or Powhatan; his talent 
for strategy and his energy of purpose were no doubt excelled by 
those of Tecumseh; his oratory, of which little has been handed 
down to us, fell short of that of Logan, but his name in history 
will be likely to stand along with these and serve in the distant 
future along with theirs, to “point a moral and adorn a tale.” 

Of late, so many contradictory statements have appeared in 
the newspapers in regard to the life and death of this chief, and 
the subsequent resurrection of his body, that I have taken some 
pains to arrive at the facts. One writer even calls him a Sioux 
chief—a tribe of Indians inhabiting the far regions of Minnesota. 
He was a chief of the Sacs, one of the double tribe of Sacs and 
Foxes; or to use their own vernacular, the Sawkees and Mus- 
quakees. A year or two after his death, the tribes were removed to 
and assigned lands in the Indian Territory in Kansas, where, it is 
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presumed they are fast going the way of all the aboriginal people 
of North America.! 

I have been unable to fix to a certainty the period of Black 
Hawk’s death, or his age at the time. Governor Ford, in his his- 
tory of Illinois, gives his age at eighty, and places his death on 
the third of October, 1840 (See Hist. of Ill., page 165). I should 
not have called him more than sixty-five or seventy. He is said 
to have been an aid-de-camp to Tecumseh, in the war of 1812-15. 

A correspondent of the Keosauqua Republican, a short time 
since, stated his death to have occurred in 1837. Mr. William 
Garrett, an old resident of Burlington, to whom I am indebted 
for some interesting facts, places it in 1838 or 1839, while Mr. 
Jordan, named below, fixes it in September, 1838. Although the 
date named by Governor Ford more nearly agrees with my own 
recollection, I prefer taking that of Mr. Jordan as more likely to 
be the correct one.” 

The story of the old Chief’s illness and death, and the stealing 
of his body, is told with such particularity as to carry conviction 
of its truth. So I make no apology for copying the following let- 
ter entire from D. C. Beaman,’ Esq., of Van Buren County, Iowa. 


Hickory, Iowa, Feb. 18, 1873. 


Th. Gregg—Dear Sir: Yours of the 9th inst. duly received. In 
reply I have to say, that in compliance with your request, I called 
upon Mr. James H. Jordan, one of the oldest settlers in this 
county, who owns the land on which Black Hawk lived and died, 
and who resided within a few rods of the place of his death, and 
still resides there, and was personally acquainted with Black 
Hawk, his family and his tribe, Mr. Jordan having been an In- 
dian trader, at that time owning a trading post at Iowaville. 

Mr. J. seems to have a perfect recollection and knowledge 
of all the circumstances, so far as the same came under his personal 


1 In 1859 and 1860, the Sacs and Foxes having di i 
P g disposed of their 1, 
ton FA crepe at A bape Naso a reservation in Tana Comntye a sbi 
Publication of this article by Mr, Oregee-EAling oo kePrag te Mr eo 
2 The date of Black Hawk’s death is fixed as October 3, 1838, by “Life and Adven- 


tures of Black Hawk, p. pests . 
See ANNALS, V ov" hi Fa rape leaate & Co., Cincinnati, 1854, and by other writers. 


tor. 
3D. C. Beaman was station agent of C., R. I. & P RR 
q . R. 1. & P. RR. at 
member of the Iowa and Colorado bar and founder of the See het ee ar 
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notice. All of the events herein stated as having transpired up to 
the removal of Black Hawk’s remains, he claims to know of his 
own personal knowledge. 

Mr. J. states that a few hours before his death, Black Hawk 
sent for him to come to see him; that the Indian doctors had 
exhausted their skill upon him without success, and unless he 
could obtain a white doctor there was no hope for him. No 
white doctor was in that section of country, and about 12 (at 
noon) of the — day of September, 1838, Black Hawk died, at 
his lodge, about ten rods from Jordan’s house, and about one 
mile above Iowaville, on the northeast side of the Des Moines 
River, on Lot 4, in Sec. 2, T. 70, R. 12, in Davis County, Iowa. 
Disease, fever. 

Prior to his death he expressed a desire to be buried on the 
spot where he had held his last council with the Iowas, which 
was on the northeast corner of the lot above named, and his re- 
quest was complied with. 

The manner of his burial was as follows: He was rigged out. 
in a full suit of regimentals; frock coat with gold epaulettes, 
worth several hundred dollars; a cocked hat; sword and belt and 
spear cane; and fastened about him were three medals, each near 
the size of a dinner plate—one presented to him by General Jack- 
son, one by President Madison, and one by the British Govern- 
ment. They were valuable, but whether of silver or gold I have 
forgotten, although Mr. Jordan stated the kind of metal to me. 
The sword and cane came into Mr. Jordan’s hands, and the 
sword was by him presented to the Masonic Lodge at Keosauqua, 
in whose possession it now is. The sword was also a present from 
General Jackson.* 

A puncheon wide and long was placed at an angle of about 
thirty or forty degrees, one end resting in a place hollowed out 
in the ground, and the other upon a fork two or three feet high, 
and the chief’s body lay on its back upon the puncheon. Over 
all was a covering made by puncheons, with the bottoms on the 
ground and the tops coming together like a house roof, the ends 
being closed in like manner, and the whole covered with soil. 


4 This sword burned in the lodge building, the blade was recovered and returned to 
Capt. Jordan and by his grandson deposited in the ‘Historical Department of Iowa.—Editor. 
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Around the grave, if grave it can be called, was a strong pal- 
isade of posts, six or eight inches in diameter, set in the ground 
four feet, and above it eight or ten feet, standing within a few 
inches of each other. 


During the winter of 1838 the head dropped off and fell into 
his lap. In the spring of 1839, one Dr. Elbert came with two 
men whom he hired for the purpose, to carry off the body, and 
stopped at Jordan’s house in the evening. The doctor accepted 
an invitation to remain all night in the house, but the men de- 
clined, saying they would stay in their wagon. This aroused 
Mr. Jordan’s suspicion of the object of the visit, and of their in- 
tention to steal the body. He immediately informed some of 
the Indians, and when the two men, as expected, undertook to 
get the body, they were driven off by the Indians. 


Other attempts were made during the spring and summer to ob- 
tain the body, but without success, until the night of July 3, 
1839, one Dr. Turner, of Lexington,’ succeeded in getting the 
head, and during the following winter also got the body and 
the medals, and took the body to Alton, Illinois, for the purpose 
of having the bones wired together. 


The loss of the body caused the widow and sons of the chief 
to grieve, and they made application to Governor Lucas to try 
and recover it, but its whereabouts could not then be ascertained. 


However, the man who wired the skeleton fell out with Turner 
about the price, and wrote to Governor Lucas that he had the 
skeleton. The Governor sent and recovered it, and wrote to Jor- 
dan that he had it. Jordan informed the family, and they went 
to Burlington to get it. But as the tribe was about to remove 
west, and the bones were in safe keeping, they concluded to leave 
them with the Governor until the tribe became permanently lo- 
cated, and then send for them. The bones were deposited in the 


Museum of the Historical Society at Burlington, and were de- 
stroyed with it by fire soon after. 


The burial place of Black Hawk is still plainly distinguishable 
by a slight mound, and a number of stones lying upon the ground; 


5 An extinct town in Van Buren County.—Editor. 
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and is about one-fourth of a mile northwest of Mr. Jordan’s pres- 
ent residence, and two and a quarter from this place. 
Yours truly, 
D. C. BEAMAN. 


Whether the bones of Black Hawk ever went to Alton to be 
wired I cannot say, but there is indisputable evidence that they 
were in the office of Dr. Hollowbush, a dentist of Quincy, and 
were taken thence by the agent of the governor of Iowa. 

So, even his bones could not be permitted to rest in peace 
where the hands of friends and relatives had laid them. Such 
is the fate of the savage on this North American continent! 
Driven from his hunting grounds, step by step, towards the ever 
receding West, by the overpowering march of civilization, he 
falls by the wayside, and his grave is overrun and ruthlessly 
desecrated! “Who is there to mourn for Logan? Not one.”—G. 


WINE CELLAR OPENED 


The subscriber gives notice that he has this day opened a wine 
cellar next above the Bunch of Grapes, in King Street, where he 
has to sell the best old Sterling Madeira by the gross, dozen or 
single bottle, and all other wines by the quarter cask, or less 
quantity, even to a single quart. The gentlemen of the town, and 
all masters of vessels and passengers who will favor him with 
their custom, may depend on having their wines in their original 
purity, and very cheap for cash only. 

JosEPH INGERSOL. 


N. B. Said Ingersol will be obliged to those gentlemen who 
purchase wine of him by the bottle, that they would send him 
empty bottles, for which proper allowance will be made.—The 
Boston Chronicle, January 11, 1763. (In the newspaper collec- 
tion of the Historical Department of Iowa.) 
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THE F UTURE SEAT OF GOVERNMENT 


From Grecc’s DoLLAR MONTHLY AND OLD-SETTLERS’ MEMORIAL, 
Vou. I, No 2, JUNE, 1873 


Being compelled to use a page of larger type in this number 
of the Dollar Monthly than usual we have chosen to introduce 
a large theme—the discussion of the question, “Where should the 
future seat of government of the United States be?” 

That it will be removed from Washington and located in a more 
central point, we think, is without a reasonable doubt. The chief 
reason why this should be done is perhaps in the simple neces- 
sity of giving it that central position; but when we seek for that 
suitable central point, there are other reasons to be considered. 

In all the discussions we have seen in the papers on the subject, 
we do not remember that any claim has been advanced in favor 
of any point outside of the Mississippi Valley. Common consent 
seems to regard this valley as supplying that point somewhere 
within its magnificent and fertile boundaries. And the two points 
oftenest named, perhaps, have been St. Louis and Nauvoo. 

The enthusiastic Reavis, seconded by other citizens, has been 
making mighty efforts in favor of the former place. Much money 
has been expended, much breath wasted, and much printer’s ink 
used, in the effort to prove to the people of the nation that St. 
Louis is the point. We think there are valid reasons why it 
should not be selected, and as many, perhaps, why Nauvoo pos- 
sesses all the requisites for a site for the great capital. 

First, it ought not to be located where there is already a 
city standing in the way; but a locality should be chosen where 
there is comparatively no obstruction. Room should be the first 
consideration; room to build and occupy, to lay out and inclose 
grounds suitable, not only for the present, but for the future use 
for all time to come, of the greatest nation on the globe. A mere 
block or two on which to erect the necessary public buildings is 
far from being all that is wanted. Let us consider: ‘The town- 
ships of Nauvoo, Sonora, and Monte Bello, contain just about 
as much territory as would be sufficient to meet the require- 
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ments. But why so much territory? Because in any plan for a 
new seat of government, there should be ample space for parks 
and public gardens, for boulevards and broad streets, for experi- 
mental grounds, for agricultural and horticultural uses, etc. And 
we venture the assertion that in all the broad land there is not 
another tract of country so happily situated, and possessing so 
fully all and only the conditions required, as that named. 

What are these requisites? A healthy and invigorating climate, 
pure water; proximity to exhaustless fuel sources; large quan- 
tities of building material; a rich and varied soil; a great variety 
of natural scenery; magnificent prospects; and lastly, the waters 
of a magnificent river laving its curving and undulating shores. 
It has all these and more. 

These three townships, measuring a river length of fifteen 
or sixteen miles, and an average of five, contain most mag- 
nificent sites for all the public buildings. Than Nauvoo possesses, 
none more beautiful can be found in the West, and scarcely less 
beautiful ones are to be seen on the river bluffs below. Sonora 
Township, or parts of it, could be transformed into one of the 
grandest parks in America. While the rolling lands of Monte 
Bello, and parts of Sonora, are just what will be required for the 
Agricultural Department. 

When we remember that each department of the ereraned 
the War, the Navy, the Interior, and all the others, will need 
ground, not only for their extensive buildings, but for large 
quantities of material, and that these needs will be constantly in- 
creasing in the far future, it will be obvious to every one that 
the territory mentioned is none too large. 

But how to accomplish a scheme at once so grand and so dif- 
ficult, and keep it out of the influence and control of “rings” and 
“Credit Mobilier” companies, will be no easy task. Legislation 
should begin at once; or rather that legislation which continues 
the expenditure of large sums for the benefit of Washington 
should cease. The will of the people on that point should be so 
expressed that it will be known and obeyed by congressmen. 
Then a bill should be passed to organize a board of commission- 
ers of one from each state, appointed by the governor and senate 
thereof, whose duty it shall be to examine and select three sites, 


ee 
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and report them, with all their boundaries and conditions, to the 
_ president of the United States, one of these sites to be selected 
by a vote of the whole people for the seat of government. Of 
course speculation would run high after the selection should be 
made, but it seems ag if some such plan as is above outlined, 
would be successful in keeping the question of location out of 
the hands of manipulators. 

Will it be accomplished, and how soon? There is a chance for 
some talented western congressman to immortalize his name by 
originating the scheme and carrying it through to realization. 
But, at the shortest, it is a work of years. A decade may pass 
before it shall be well begun. The hand that pens these lines 
will doubtless be stilled, but some of those who read them may 
witness its consummation. Strange things have happened in 
this little strip of territory since it was wrested from the Red 
Man. It has seen two embryo cities of grand proportions, like 
meteors, flash up and fade away within its limits. It is quite 
among the possibilities of the future that it may yet witness the 
building up of a greater city still—a permanent and enduring 
city—the seat of power and the pride of the whole country, 
the NEW CITY OF COLUMBIA! 


We hear there is now depending in the General Court a bill 
for preventing any person from practicing physic or surgery, un- 
til he has undergone a proper examination—The Boston Chron- 
icle, January 11, 1763.—(In the newspaper collection of the His- 
torical Department of Iowa.) 
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THE LEE COUNTY PIONEERS 


From Greco’s DoLtar MoNTHLY AND OLp-SETTLERS’ MEMORIAL, 
Vor. I, No. 4, Aucust, 1873 


The Lee County pioneers have advertised to hold their next 
reunion at Sargent’s Grove, about ten miles from Keokuk, up the 
Des Moines Valley road, on Friday, August 8. We learn that 
preparations are being made to have a large meeting and a good 
time. 

Pioneers from neighboring counties have been invited to join 
them. We know of at least one such, who has never had the 
pleasure of meeting with them before, who intends to be there; 
one who was among them for a brief period in the days of yore, 
in the days of Black Hawk and Keokuk, and when the names of 
“Henry Dodge, Governor,’ and “William B. Slaughter, Secre- 
tary,” gave force to all executive documents in the then Terri- 
tory of Wisconsin. 

The Des Moines at that day was a mere rivulet, especially in 
September and October, and even the Gate City on the bluff, that 
has since become so famous over the whole world, had no legal 
existence. Bushes and briars and rocks and snakes occupied 
the bluffs, and the Indian wy-ke-ups dotted the river shore, 
while John Gaines dispensed “something soothing” near the 
steamboat landing. 

Then the Missouri Fulton, the Ariel, the Monsoon, the 
Boreas, and the Rosalie, with other boats, traversed the Missis- 
sippi, carrying flour and merchandise from Cincinnati and St. 
Louis, and lead from Galena and Dubuque, the latter one of the 
far off outposts of civilization. 

Then, too, the Half-breed Claim War had not begun, but was 
only brewing; and “New York companies,” and “settlers,” and 
“decree men,” and half-breeds in blankets, and half-breeds in 
calico dresses, and ‘Reddick heirs,” had not begun to wool and 
worry each other. 

Then, too, the chief occupation of all. who hadn’t something 
else to do. was to lay out towns and plant stakes for future 
cities; and scores of New Yorks and Londons went up like kites, 
to come down afterwards like sticks. 
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But those times are past, though not forgotten. And now, 
on August 8, 1873—more than a third of a century afterwards— 
the few remaining ones of the actors of those early days, are to 
meet together in one of the great state of Iowa’s beautiful groves, 
to live those scenes over again; to join hands that have long 
been parted; to refresh old memories; to laugh at the ludicrous 
side of the past. and to drop a tear over the graves of departed 
ones that have fallen by the way. 

It will be good to be there. 


FOLKLORE CONCERNING THE MEADOW LARK 

The meadow lark is a great favorite with the people of the 
Dakota nation. An old man of that nation was asked if his peo- 
ple ever used the meadow lark for food. He said they did not. 
When it was said that white men sometimes eat them, he said he 
knew that. Then, when asked why Dakotas would not eat the 
meadow lark, he said, “We think too much of them. They are 
our friends.” ‘They call the meadow lark “the bird of promise,” 
and “the bird of many gifts,’ for they say it promises good 
things to its friends, the Dakotas. They apply words of the Da- 
kota language to the songs of the bird. They say it calls to the 
people with promises, words of counsel, advice, encouragement, 
and good cheer. They say it gives words of advice on all man- 
ner of subjects. One of the things which it used to sing out to 
the people was ‘‘Koda, pte kizhozho,” i. e., “Friends, I whistle 
for the buffalo,” that is to say, it would whistle to call the buf- 
falo in order that its friends, the Dakotas, might supply their 
needs of meat and clothing. ; 

The white people speak of the United States government as 
“Uncle Sam,” but the people of the Dakota nation call the gov- 
ernment “Tunkashila,” which means “Grandfather,” a term of 
highest respect. In the summer of 1918, while the United States 
was at war with Germany, many of the Dakotas said they heard 
“the bird of promise” singing ‘““Tunkashila ohiyelo!” “Qhiyelo” 
means “will be victorious,” or “will have victory;” so the meadow 
lark, “the bird of promise,” was singing to them, “The United 


States will have the victory!” 
—MELVIN RANDOLPH GILMORE 
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SWORD OF GENERAL RICE 


The Historical Department recently received from Mr. Emory 
C. Rice, of Tulsa, Oklahoma, the sword of his father, General 
Samuel A. Rice, which the latter was wearing at the battle of 
Jenkins’ Ferry, Arkansas, April 30, 1864, when he received the 
wound from which he died a few weeks later. Mr. Rice writes 
that the sword has been in his possession all these years, but that 
he now thinks it would be better for its preservation to be in 
care of this department. Later, at the request of the Curator, Mr. 
Rice also sent the department several documents and letters, 
among them being the commission of S. A. Rice as attorney- 
general of Iowa; letters from Senator James Harlan and from 
Hon. James F. Wilson to Samuel A. Rice, both written previous 
to the Civil War; two general orders relative to General Rice’s 
death, one signed by General Steele and one by General Salomon; 
a letter of condolence from Elijah Sells te Mrs. Rice; and reso- 
lutions concerning General Rice’s death from the Iowa Associa- 
tion at Washington, D. C. 

We regard this sword and these letters as being of real historic 
interest. General Rice was a man of political consequence be- 
fore he entered the war, and his career in the army added to his 
fame. If his life had been spared he, no doubt, would have had 
further and much more distinguished honors, if he had wanted 
them, for he had real ability and fine character. He was held 
in high regard by all who knew him. As it was, his untimely 
death placed his name for all time among our country’s list of he- 
roic dead. 

We hope the time is not far distant when this department will 
have a commodious hall in its already beautiful building in which 
may be displayed such mementoes of the Civil War as these 
concerning General Rice. The Curator of the department has 
in contemplation a “Grand Army Corridor” to connect the pres- 


ent Historical Building with its proposed counterpart some day 
to be erected to the north. 
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A NOTABLE MEMORIAL EVENT 


In recent years no event so well combines, within the scope of 
the duties of the Historical Department of Iowa, all the elements 
for which it stands as the creation and installation of the memorial 
tablet which was installed August 28, 1921. The proceedings are 
published in this edition of the ANNALS. 

In a community as far removed from the fountains of artistic 
inspiration and in the regions where the classic productions of ar- 
tistic spirits are not regarded as sacred public institutions, it is at 
no time easy to procure the means or to adopt the methods essen- 
tial to the correct performance of duty in this field. There is a 
fundamental inclination against the expenditure of money for 
things that do not tend to alleviate distress, afford necessities, or 
increase the worth and value of existing wealth. This inclination 
comes out of the so-called practical minded, and has been the 
prime impulse in America to the prodigious growth in our ma- 
terial wealth. There is, on the other hand, especially with the 
finest spirits among us, who, in comfort and in possession of 
great wealth, have no descendants nor beneficiaries specially se- 
lected, a deep and serious void where there is an impulse for do- 
ing something permanent toward the spiritual development of 
our race. The one school of thought would have resources, priv- 
ate and public, hold, in their structural needs, to the purely use- 
ful, leaving off embellishment for the mere expedient. 

The highest percentage of cost for use and the lowest 
percentage of cost for beauty, may be said to be the modern 
automobile service station. The most nearly complete application 
of funds to pure aesthetic aims with least outlay for utility—the 
maximum for truth and beauty, the minimum for business—is 
in such symbolic sculpture as the Allison Memorial on the Iowa 
State Capitol grounds. Between these extremes in Iowa have 
recently come into being a score of exquisite courthouses, har- 
monious facades of bank buildings, and buildings dedicated to 
education and the church. 

Industry and enterprise directed by thrift will and should 
always have its structural equivalent, but the human spirit in its 
effort for permanent material expression will ever grope for 
the sympathy of the architect and artisan. 
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In this first effort at permanent expression in symbolic sculp- 
ture made from the impulse of the recent war, the Historical De- 
partment feels that it has fully embraced its opportunity and 
has achieved a good result. 


IOWA STATE PARKS 


No other line of public work in Iowa in the last four years 
has shown such marvelous results as has that of the acquisition 
of state parks. It is something for any state, but it is remark- 
able for so young a state as Iowa, to step out of its ordinary 
economic and governmental course and create places for amuse- 
ment, recreation and scientific research. The older states had 
made but little progress in this direction, when Iowa, with but 
meager precedent, enthusiastically entered upon the work. Pub- 
lic opinion, the great director of state policies, demanded it. 

The state park work is closely associated with the Historical 
Department whose functions embrace that of conservation of 
natural as well as historical resources. The fact that parks 
frequently have memorial and historical qualities, and that they 
contribute to scientific and aesthetic thought, make the connec- 
tion natural. The legislative department of our government rec- 
ognized this connection in making the office of Curator of the 
Historical Department a member of the Board of Conservation. 

There are at present fifteen areas that are or will be known as 
state parks. The method of acquisition divides them into four 
classes, namely, those purchased entirely with state funds, those 
purchased in part with state funds and in part with funds contrib- 
uted by local citizens, those purchased entirely with funds con- 
tributed by local citizens, and those given entirely by single in- 
dividuals. Besides these, one area belonging to the state was 
turned over to the Board of Conservation for park purposes. 

There are three park areas that have been purchased entirely 
with state funds: Backbone, Delaware County; Oakland Mills, 
Henry County; and Morehead Caves, Jackson County. 

Backbone State Park was the first area acquired. It consists 
of about 1300 acres along the Maquoketa River in the northwest 
township of Delaware County. The land is hilly, some precipi- 
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tous, and is mostly covered with many varieties of fine timber. 
The “backbone” is a narrow ridge around which the Maquoketa 
River forms a loop. The summit is 140 feet above the stream. 
The rocks rise perpendicularly at the side of the river, in some 
places for nearly 100 feet. There are good camping opportunities. 
Improvements have been made in the way of roads and buildings. 

Oakland Mills area is four miles southwest of Mount Pleasant 
on the Skunk River. It consists of seventy-seven acres and is 
mostly wooded. There are limestone outcroppings from the 
bluffs and several deep gulches. The place has long been used 
as picnic and camping grounds. It has been noted for good fish- 
ing since settlements began. A considerable fund was pledged to 
help the state pay for it. 

Morehead Caves area is located on a small ravine about a 
mile from the Maquoketa River and eight miles northwest of 
the city of Maquoketa. The caves and caverns constitute rare 
phenomena exhibiting the great erosive and dissolving power of 
running water. A natural bridge of majestic proportions spans 
a little stream and great subterranean rooms and caverns are 
close by. The wild and impressive surroundings are made more 
beautiful by the luxuriant plants and trees. Some fifteen acres 
have been acquired and some adjacent lands will likely be se- 
cured. 

Six park areas have been purchased in part with state funds 
and in part with funds contributed by local citizens. They are 
Lacey-Keosauqua, Dolliver Memorial, Ledges, Pilot Knob, El- 
dora-Steamboat Rock, and Ft. Atkinson. 

Lacey-Keosauqua State Park contains about 1400 acres 
and is on the west and south side of the great oxbow bend of the 
Des Moines River in Van Buren County. Here the state’s largest 
river has assumed its most majestic proportions, the scenery is 
picturesque and beautiful, the woods have great varieties of trees, 
and the animal and bird life is plentiful. The locality is rich in 
scenery, history, and tradition. 

The Dolliver Memorial State Park has 457 acres and is eight 
miles southeast of Fort Dodge. It includes what has been known 
locally as “Boneyard Hollow” and “Woodman’s Hollow,” and is 
nearly, though not quite, all on the west side of the Des Moines 
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River. It has good camping facilities, a bathing beach, fine trees 
and plants, and interesting exposures of geological formations. 
An appropriate tablet or monument to the memory of the late 
Senator Dolliver is planned to be placed there. 

The Ledges State Park is five miles south of Boone. It con- 
tains about 600 acres and is located mainly on the east side of the 
Des Moines River. The “Ledges,” from which the area takes its 
name, are along Pease Creek, which enters the river from the 
east. They are massive sandstone cliffs, often overhanging, along 
the extremely narrow creek valley. The area is beautiful and 
has long been frequented by botanical and geological students 
and nature lovers. 

Pilot Knob is three miles southeast of Forest City and in the 
northeast part of Hancock County. There are 235 acres in this 
tract and it contains what has been locally known as Dead Man’s 
Lake and Pilot Knob. The lake contains about nine acres, has 
considerable elevation, is of fine clear water and good shores, 
and nestles among dense woods. Nearly the whole tract is cov- 
ered with twenty or more varieties of trees. Hazel brush and 
wild shrubs abound. The “Knob,” a glacial relic, rises to about 
300 feet above the general level of the surrounding country and 
presents a view in all directions of from ten to twenty miles. 

Eldora-Steamboat Rock area is along the Iowa River between 
the towns of the above names. It has picturesque scenery, sand- 
stone cliffs some sixty feet high jutting out to the river, and splen- 
did growth of wild plants and timber. The area contains some 
200 acres. 

The Fort Atkinson area is adjacent to the town of Fort Atkin- 
son, Winneshiek County. The area embraces about five acres 
and contains the historic old fort built in 1840 and: the Mission 
School buildings. 

Two parks have been purchased entirely by money contributed 
by local citizens and the areas presented to the state. They are 
at Farmington and Anamosa. 

The Farmington State Park is close to the town of Farmington, 
Van Buren County, embraces about 100 acres, and includes a 
famous lotus lily pond. It will make, when the roads leading to it 
are completed, a beautiful and interesting resort. 
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Anamosa State park is a mile south of Anamosa and is on the 
southwest side of the Wapsipinicon River. It contains 168 acres 
and has the shore of a beautiful stream, high and precipitous 
ledges of rock, canyons, caves, fine trees and plants, and is very 
attractive. Help from the prisoners in the State Reformatory is 
being used in contsructing roads through the tract. 

Three parks have been presented to the state by individuals, 
Theodore F. Clark Park, Lepley Park, and Roosevelt Park. 

Theodore F. Clark Park contains twenty-four acres. It is of 
the “roadside park” type and is on a main highway on Wolf 
Creek, four miles northeast of Traer, Tama County. It was 
given by Mrs. May Clark McCornack and F. A. McCornack, 
her husband, in honor of her father, Theodore F. Clark, who set- 
tled on this identical spot in 1854. It is finely wooded and has 
long been used as a picnic and camping ground. 

Lepley Park is on a main traveled road between Eldora and 
Marshalltown, two miles north of Union, Hardin County, and 
is a heavily wooded tract of nine acres near the Iowa River. It 
is much used as picnic grounds. It is a gift from Mr. Irvin 
Lepley. His people settled in that neighborhood in the ’50’s.- 

Roosevelt Park is near the automobile road, three miles north- 
west of Greene, in Floyd County. It is on the banks of the Shell 
Rock River, contains fifteen acres, mostly wooded, was locally 
known as Round Grove Park, and has long been used as picnic 
and camping grounds. It is a gift from C. M. Mather. 

Gitchie Manito is a tract containing approximately forty acres, 
situated in the northwest corner of Lyon County, consequently 
is in the extreme northwest corner of the state. It was purchased 
some years ago by the Board of Control with the intention of 
using the granite which is on it for road building material. This 
plan was abandoned and Sec. 4, Chap. 135, Acts of the Thirty- 
ninth General Assembly turned it over to the State Board of 
Conservation for park and scientific purposes. Sioux quartzite 
outcrops there. The Big Sioux River bounds the area on the 
west. The place has great beauty and is of much historic, pre-his- 
toric, scientific and fictional interest. 

The details of account, that is, the actual acreage, cost per 
acre, amounts respectively paid upon each area from public 
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funds and from subscriptions of individuals and associations, the 
amounts of monies and labor laid out toward roads and other im- 
provements, are in the hands of the Executive Council and not 
the Board of Conservation. These details, it is assured by the 
public state accountant, will be available soon, and will be pre- 
sented in the next number of the ANNALS. 

The Backbone, Morehead Caves, Lacey-Keosauqua, Dolliver 
Memorial and Anamosa Parks each had a custodian on the grounds 
in the summer season, and some inprovements have been made in 
all these parks, but the policy has been to spend little money at 
present in improvements, and much in the acquisition of park 
lands. 

Most of these areas are of superior scenic, scientific, recrea- 
tional, or historic interest. Nearly all of them are located in quiet 
places of natural beauty. It is planned to keep them as nearly 
as possible as nature made them. Only two formal dedications 
have occurred—Backbone nd Lacey-Keosauqua. Each was 
made a notable occasion. It is planned to dedicate some of the 
other areas soon. 


ABSTRACT OF THE MINUTES OF THE STATE BOARD 
OF CONSERVATION 


JULY, 28, 1920 


Resolutions.—Resolutions were adopted as follows: That the Board 
recommend to the Executive Council that the Carlisle area be im- 
mediately acquired; that the Board recommend to the Executive 
Council that the Wild Cat Den area in Muscatine County be acquired, 
and also certain adjoining tracts belonging to Mr. Welsh and Mr. 
Fitchner, these to augment the gift of fifty-five acres from Clara 
and Emma Brandt; that the Board ask the Executive Council to pur- 
chase or condemn an area of virgin timber on the Little Sioux River 
near Peterson; that the Board hereby tender its thanks to the ladies 
of the Lamont Commercial Club, to the Lamont Commercial Club, 
to Senator B. W. Newberry, to E. W. Williams of the Manchester Com- 
mercial Club, and to others associated, for their co-operation in mak- 
ing a success of the opening exercises of the Backbone State Park in 
Delaware County, May 28, 1920; that the proceedings of the dedication 
of the Backbone State Park be published as a separate document; 
that the Board ask the Executive Council and the State Fish and 
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Game Warden to communicate to the secretary of the Board their 
opinion on whether the Board should now issue a report and 
whether it should advocate any affirmative propositions or policies 
concerning state parks. 


SEPTEMBER 24-25, 1920 

Resolutions.—Resolutions were adopted as follows: That the Board 
invite the parties interested in establishing a state park in the hilly 
region to the north and northeast of Council Bluffs to file formal 
application giving a description of the area, probable cost and like- 
lihood of local financial aid; that the Board ask the State Board 
of Control and the State Highway Commission to concur in the 
Board's recommendation to the Executive Council that the matter 
of using the material on the Gitchie Manito area for road building 
be delayed and “that the General Assembly be asked to 
turn this area over to this Board for a state park; that the Board 
ask the Decorah people who are interested in the establishment of 
a park there to furnish a map of the desired area, a statement of 
its probable cost and of the probable local contributions, etc. ; that 
the Board favors the creation of a state park on the bluffs immedi- 
ately north of Hamburg, that the Board further investigate the area, 
and that the interested parties be requested to file a map of the pro- 
posed area, a statement of the probable cost of the land, and of the 
probable local financial assistance; that interested parties from 
Clarion are requested to furnish the Board with maps, etc., show- 
ing the relative levels of Mud Lake, Little Wall Lake and Elm Lake, 
and description of the surroundings and causes contributing to the 
damage and drainage of these lakes, and that on the receipt of this 
information that the secretary of the Board be directed to submit 
the same to the Attorney General for advice as to how best to pro- 
ceed to save these lakes; that the Board favors the acquisition of 
a state park of some 147 acres at Cedar Bluffs in Mahaska County 


and that local parties are requested to furnish a map of the pro- 
posed area, and a statement of the probable cost and of the probable 
local financial aid; that the Board invites all state agencies that have 
information on subjects pertaining to the establishing of state parks, 
such as geology, zoology, and forestry, to co-operate; that the Board 
request M. L. Soeth to furnish legal description, map and options on 
land adjacent to Mud Lake and High Lake, Emmet County, and 
when this is done and local financial help secured that this Board 
will recommend to the Executive Council the acquisition of said land; 
that the Board request local people interested in the preservation 
of Trumbull Lake, Clay County, Silver Lake, and Virgin Lake, Palo 
Alto County, and Elk Lake, Clay County, to furnish the Board with 
descriptions and maps of the recommended areas; that the 


options, 
d to the Executive Council the creation of a state 


Board recommen 
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park on the shores of Twelve Mile Lake, Emmet County, especially 
on some of the land within the meandered lines; that the Board ask 
the Executive Council to set aside and keep as a park Four Mile 
Lake, Emmet County; that the Board investigate the legal status 
of a certain tract of land on the shore of Lost Island Lake, Palo 
Alto County, as to whether it is within the meander line, and that 
it be referred to Messrs. Ford and Pammel of this Board, W. E. 
Albert of the Fish and Game Department, and F. R. White of the 
Highway Commission; that the Board now in session in full mem- 
bership, hereby declares the actions taken and recorded in these 
minutes when the entire membership was not present, to have 
been but actions of committees, and that the actions and recommend- 
ations of said committees, attached hereto and made a part of this 
resolution and of the minutes of this meeting, are fully ratified as 
the formal action of this Board; that the Board enter into a con- 
tract to take over from Mrs. Munn by lease some 400 or 500 acres 
near McGregor containing Indian mounds, pictured rocks, virgin 
timber and picturesque scenery on the high hills overlooking the 
Mississippi, and hold and protect from destruction the same, and 
that the State Fish and Game Department be asked to place a cus- 
todian in charge, and that when the lease is completed that the 
Board then ask the Executive Council to approve the conversion of 
this area into a state park, and that the Board endorse the project 
of creating a national monument in the vicinity of McGregor, be- 
cause of the historical, scientific and scenic features of the area; 
that the Board ask the Amana Society to preserve Lotus Lake at 
Amana; that it is the opinion of the Board that a state park of 
some 400 acres should be created at Pilot Knob, and as soon as the 
people there co-operate in the initial expense it will so recommend 
to the Executive Council; that the Board approve of the improve- 
ments ordered by the Fish and Game Department on the dam at 
Rush Lake, Buena Vista County; that the citizens of New Albin, 
Lansing and vicinity be asked to contribute toward the purchase of 
the Fish Farm Mounds in Allamakee County, and if the contribu- 
tions are not sufficient the state should pay the balance when funds 
are available; that the proper authorities at each park be asked to 
furnish the secretary of the Board statistics of the number of visitors 
to the respective parks; that the Board recommend to the Executive 
Council as follows: that the Ft. Defiance area near Bstherville 
be acquired as soon as funds are available, local citizens co-operating, 
and that parties interested be asked to furnish a plat; that the Pine 
Creek and Falling Rock areas near Eldora and Steamboat Rock, in 
all some 200 acres, be acquired at once; that a certain tract of land 
near Beaman being a part of the tract [known as the H. S. Beaman 
land] be acquired by purchase or condemnation, but that throughout 
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the negotiations care be taken to do full justice to Mr. and Mrs. 
Beaman; that some 600 acres at the Ledges near Boone be pur- 
chased, the people there having subscribed some $15,000 to assist; 
that some five acres in the Mackintosh area on the shore of Clear 
Lake be purchased; that some 120 acres be acquired on the shores 
of High Lake, Mud Lake, and Swan Lake, Emmet County, when the 
people there co-operate in the initial cost, and as soon as funds are 
available. 

Motions.—That a committee be appointed to view the proposed area 
on Buffalo Creek near Anamosa; that the interested parties at 
Waverly be requested to furnish a plat of the desired state park area 
there; that the people of Lake Mills be requested to prepare a map 
of the tracts desired to be acquired in order to restore Rice Lake, 
and secure options as far as possible on said tracts, and furnish in- 
formation as to the probable cost of these areas and of the probable 
amount of local contributions to the project; that the Board ask 
Warden Albert to request Mr. Graham to furnish a map of Rice 
Lake from the field notes in his possession ; that the parties inter- 
ested in securing a state park at the old State Quarry near Iowa 
City be requested to furnish a map of the proposed area, information 
of the probable price and of the probable amount of local contribu- 
tions; that the plans for the dedication of the state park at Keo- 
sauqua presented by Mr. Harlan be approved, and that the pro- 
gram be left to Mr. Harlan; that it is the sense of this Board that 
when the citizens in the vicinity of Vernon Springs and Oregon 
Park, Howard County, are willing to co-operate in the initial cost 
that the Board should recommend the acquisition of those areas; 
that the Board endorse C. F. Henning for custodian at the Ledges 
State Park. 

Reports.—The following reports were presented: By Pammel on 
parklets in cities of South Dakota and Minnesota, also on park proj- 
ects at Rock Rapids, Cherokee, Fort Atkinson, Beaman, Vernon 
Springs, and Oregon Park; by Paul Graham on spillway and improve- 
ments at Lake Manawa ; by Guy R. Campbell and F. Fordyce con- 
cerning water level of Medium Lake, Emmetsburg. 

Petitions.—Petitions were received as follows: Of citizens of Cass 
County for acquiring Sunnyside Park near Atlantic; of citizens of 
Black Hawk County for acquiring the Theodore F. Vail homestead 
near Waterloo. 


NOVEMBER 19, 1920 


(The minutes under this date are of a meeting of a committee of 
the Board consisting of Pammel and Harlan. They were as usual 
read and approved by the full board at the next meeting, ) 

Resolutions.—The following resolutions were adopted: That the 
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Board recommend to the Executive Council the acceptance of the 
proposition from Forest City citizens to donate to the state some 
120 acres necessary to preserve from destruction certain wooded 
lands on or adjacent to Pilot Knob and Dead Man’s Lake, provided 
the state secure certain additional lands as set out in the descriptions 
attached; that the Board recommend to the Executive Council 
that it proceed forthwith to acquire by purchase or con- 
demnation certain land on the shore of Wall Lake, Wright County; 
that the Board request C. H. Currie to furnish data to show whether 
Mud Lake, Hamilton County, could be reconverted to recreational 
and scientific purposes. 


Motion.—A motion was passed recommending to the Executive Coun- 
cil that if it has not already closed up matters relating to the ac- 
quisition of the following areas that it do so: The Ledges near 
Boone, as citizens there have already complied with conditions pre- 
cedent; Morehead Caves, Jackson County; building of the dam and © 
road leading to the Farmington Lily Pond Park; Oakland Mills Park, 
providing the citizens there have complied with their pledge; 
North and South Twin Lakes, Calhoun County, either by purchase 
or condemnation, the initial cost to be contributed to by local citi- 
zens; the same with respect to the Carlisle area and the Dolliver 
Memorial Park; the same with reference to Lepley Park, Hardin 
County, Roosevelt Park, Floyd County, Beaman Park, Grundy Coun- 
ty, and Peterson Park, Clay County, in all cases money having been 
raised as a condition precedent; Oakland Chautauqua Park, 
Pottawattamie County; Wild Cat Den, Muscatine County; 
Big Boulder, Floyd County; Fish Mounds, Allamakee County; El- 
dora-Steamboat Rock area; Indian Park, near Tama; Waverly 
Park; Little Wall Lake, Hamilton County; Wall Lake, Sac County; 
Iowa, High, Swan, Four Mile, and Mud lakes, Emmet County; 
Clear Lake, Cerro Gordo County; Storm and Pickerel lakes, Buena 
Vista County; Medium, Lost Island, and Virgin lakes, Palo Alto 
County; Cornelia Lake and Twin Sisters’ Lake, Wright County; 
Twin, Crystal, and Eagle lakes, Hancock County; Blue Lake, Mo- 
nona County; Sunk Grove Lake, Pocahontas County; Gitchie Manito, 
Lyon County. 

Areas favorably considered.—The following areas are favorably con- 
sidered by the Board but await action of local citizens: Palisades, 
Linn County; Idlewild, Hardin County; Fort Defiance, near Esther- 
ville; Stone Park, near Sioux City; Hamburg area, near Hamburg; 
Yellow River and Waterville areas, Allamakee County ; 
Ice Cave, near Decorah; Toolsboro, Louisia County; Park Place 
Addition, near Muscatine; Cedar Island, near Cedar Falls; Cherokee 
Park and Pilot Rock, near Cherokee; Ocheyedan Mound, near Ochey- 
edan; Little Wall Lake, Hamilton County; Fort Atkinson, Winne- 
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shiek County; Sunset Park, near Ames; Hackberry Grove, Cerro 
Gordo County; Nashua Park, near Nashua; Bixby Park, Clayton 
County; Falling Spring and Dutton’s Cave, Fayette County; Spring 
Park, Mitchell County; Rochester Park, Cedar County; Pictured 
Rock and Oxford Junction, Jones County; Farlow Ford and Perry 
Park, Dallas County ; Hepburn Park, near Clarinda; Sunnyside Park, 
near Atlantic; Missouri Valley Park, Smith Lake and Murray Hill, 
and Little Sioux Park, Harrison County ; Buckingham Lake, Mills 
County; Lake View Park and Lake Manawa, near Council Bluffs; 
Rock Rapids Park, near Rock Rapids. 

Improvements should await Board’s approval.—Expenditures in improve- 
ments, constructions and acquisitions in the Backbone Park and the 
Lacey-Keosauqua Park should await study and approval by the 
Board. 

Direct Appropriations Asked.—The following areas of superlative im- 
portance have either such extensive acreage or high values that we 
think best to refer them to the General Assembly with our petition 
for direct appropriation and immediate acquisition: Rice Lake, 
Winnebago County; Cedar Bluffs, Mahaska County ; Monkey Moun- 
tain, Wapello County ; Devil’s Backbone, Madison County ; Red Rock, 
Marion County; Okoboji Lake and Spirit Lake, Dickinson County ; 
Synmagill mounds and Effigy mounds, near North McGregor. 


DECEMBER 8, 1920 


Resolutions. Resolutions were adopted as follows: That the Wang- 
E-Ha Park area of Council Bluffs should be acquired as soon as 
funds become available, local citizens co-operating financially ; that 
the option of John H. Bale for the sale of certain lands on the east 
shore of Lost Island Lake, Palo Alto County, be referred to the 
Executive Council with the request that the lands be acquired; that 
the Board recommend to the Executive Council that it set aside 
$10,000 for the acquisition of the most desirable portion of the 
Morehead Caves area near Maquoketa. 

Motions.—Motions were adopted as follows: That the Board recom- 
mend to the Executive Council that there be printed 2,000 copies of. 
a short report of the Board giving a survey, of the park areas ac-. 
quired, and of the proposed or suggested areas studied by the Board; 
that the matter of the Board taking over certain duties and respon-: 
sibilities now in charge of the State Horticultural Society, especially 
those relating to forestry, be referred to ‘Pammel, he to confer with 
the Horticultural Society; that the blue print and correspondence 
relating to Little Wall Lake, Hamilton County, be certified to the 


Executive Council. 


HENRY WALLACE 
(From the painting in the Historical Department of Iowa, by Wilbur A. Reaser.) 
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NOTABLE DEATHS 


HENRY WALLACE was born near West Newton, Pennsylvania, March 
19, 1836, and died in Des Moines, Iowa, February 22, 1916. He liv- 
ed on his father’s farm until 1856 when he entered on a preparatory 
course of study at Geneva Hall, Logan County, Ohio. In 1857 he 
entered Jefferson College, Washington, Pennsylvania, and was gradu- 
ated therefrom in 1859. He then taught for a year in Columbia Col- 
lege, Kentucky. In 4860 he entered Allegheny Theological Seminary. In 
1861 he taught in an academy at West Newton during the summer 
and then entered the United Presbyterian Seminary at Monmouth, 
Illinois, and studied two years. In 1862 he was licensed to preach 
and from 1862 to 1870 was pastor of the United Presbyterian 
congregation at Rock Island and Davenport. From 1871 to 1876 
he was pastor of the church of the same denomination at Morning 
Sun, Iowa. Then failing health compelled him to cease work and 
he spent the summer in Colorado and California. In 1877 he gave 
up the active ministry because of ill health and removed to Winter- 
set, Iowa, to take up farming near there. About a year later he began 
furnishing a farm page for the Winterset Madisonian. In 1879 he 
bought an interest in the Winterset Chronicle, and later combined it 
with the Wadisonian. In 1883 he became editor of the Jowa Homestead, 
commencing on a salary of ten dollars a week, and removed to Des 
Moines. In 1895 he, with his two sons, Henry C. and John P., founded 
Wallace’s Farmer. He became its editor and remained as such until his 
death. In 1908 he was appointed by President Roosevelt as a mem- 
ber of the Country Life Commission, and he gave his entire time 
for four months to its work. In 1910 he was president of the Na- 
tional Conservation Congress. In 1911 he was chairman of the 
national committee on the Men and Religion Movement. In 19138 
he was appointed by ‘Governor Clarke together with Secretary of 
Agriculture James Wilson to investigate agricultural conditions in 
Great Britain. His death occurred in the First Methodist Episcopal 
Church in Des Moines, where a laymen’s missionary convention was 
in session, of which Mr. Wallace was chairman. He was a leader in 
movements of farmers, especially those to control railways, and for 
the building up of the State College of Agriculture and Mechanic 
Arts at Ames. He spoke at numberless places all over Iowa at 
farmers’ institutes, at fairs, at picnics and at conventions. He was 
also a leader in Y. M. C. A. work, inthe missionary cause, and in re- 
ligious movements. He was the author of “Uncle Henry’s Letters 
to the Farm Boy,” published by McMillan, which ran to the third 
edition, and of many brochures and pamphlets, mostly on agricul- 
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tural subjects. He was a prolific writer for his own publication. 
Lenox College conferred on him the honorary degree of Ph. D., Ge- 
neva Hall that of LL. D., as did also Washington and Jefferson Col- 
lege. He was a man of broad education, a profound thinker, both 
philosophical and practical. His reputation became national. He 
was a big man physically and intellectually. For a quarter of a 
century through his writings, on the platform and in private in- 
tercourse, he was a leader and a teacher of the people of Iowa. 


CHARLES CUMMINS HoRTON was born at Goshen, Orange County, 
New York, January 13, 1839, and died at his home in Marshalltown, 
Iowa, April 21, 1916. He came with his parents to Muscatine, Iowa, 
in 1848. In 1850 they removed to a farm two miles from town. He 
attended country school, but in 1857 he returned to New York state 
and entered Delaware Collegiate Institute, from which he was grad- 
uated in 1859. He enlisted at Muscatine in July, 1861, as a private 
in Company A, Second Iowa Cavalry. He was commissioned sec- 
ond lieutenant in August and first lieutenant in November, 1861. 
In June, 1862, he was promoted to captain, in September, 1863, to 
major, and in September, 1864, to lieutenant-colonel of his regiment. 
He was mustered out in September, 1865. He was the last com- 
mander of his regiment. His military career was active and he 
exhibited capacity as a commander. After the war he went to 
Alabama and engaged in coal mining, but it proving unprofitable, 
he returned to Iowa in 1866 and began farming, specializing in small 
fruits and fine stock, especially horses. Later, for several years he 
was in the abstract business in Muscatine with John Kemble. He 
served as a trustee of the Soldiers’ Orphans’ Home at Davenport, 
served as a special agent of the United States Land Office, and for 
fifteen years was a special examiner for the United States Pension 
Bureau. In 18738 he was elected representative from Muscatine 
County, served in the Fifteenth General Assembly, and was re- 
turned to the Sixteenth. He introduced the bill creating the Institution 
for the Feeble-Minded at Glenwood. He was a prominent candidate 
for the Republican nomination for Congress in the Second District 
in 1880, when Major Farwell was nominated on the one hundred and 
twenty-fifth ballot. He was made commandant of the Iowa Sol- 
diers’ Home at Marshalltown in November, 1897, and was reappointed 
at the end of each four-year term, resigning April 4, 1916, because 
of failing health. He gave the Home a very efficient administra- 
tion, and was popular with the inmates and the public. 

BENJAMIN FRANKLIN TRUEBLOOD was born at Salem, Indiana, No- 
vember 25, 1847, and died at Newton Highlands, Massachusetts, 
October 26, 1916. Interment was at Wilmington, Ohio. His parents 
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were Friends and he prepared for college at Friends’ Blue River 
Academy, near his native town. Entering Earlham College, Rich- 
mond, Indiana, he was graduated with the degree of A. B. in 1869. The 
same college a little later bestowed on him a Master’s degree. He 
then studied theology, was recorded a minister of the Society of 
Friends, and became a professor of Greek and Latin in Penn College, 
Oskaloosa, Iowa. From 1874 to 1879 he was president of Wilming- 
ton College, Wilmington, Ohio. From 1879 to 1890 he was president 
of Penn College, Oskaloosa, Iowa. The State University of Iowa 
gave him the honorary degree of LL. D. in 1890. The next two years 
he spent in Europe representing the Christian Arbitration Society 
of Philadelphia. In 1892 he was chosen general secretary of the 
American Peace Society, which position he held until his health 
failed and he“resigned in 1915. He was editor of the Advocate of Peace, 
published by that society during all those years. He was author 
of the “Federation of the World,” as well as many other publications 
on peace, and translator of Kant’s “Bternal Peace.” He attended 
all but two of the International Peace congresses, which met an- 
nually, from 1892 to 1915, mostly in Europe, and was at the first 
Hague Conference, in 1899. He was the leading spokesman and fore- 
most representative in America of the cause of peace, and made 
innumerable addresses on that and related subjects. He was schol- 
arly and accomplished, spoke French and German, read Italian, had 
great command of facts and a comprehensive mind. He was a real 
statesman. 


WILLIAM WIRT WITMER was born in Northumberland County, Penn- 
sylvania, April 6, 1848, and died at his home in Des Moines, Iowa, 
November 10, 1916. He attended school at Gettysburg College, leav- 
ing it to enlist in the One hundred and fourth Pennsylvania 
Volunteer Infantry. After being mustered out he studied law and 
was admitted to the bar in Pennsylvania. He came to Muscatine, 
Iowa, in 1868 and commenced to practice law, but became interested 
in newspaper work. In 1871 he came to Des Moines, purchased the 
plant of the suspended newspaper, the Weekly Statesman, and founded 
the Evening Leader. He made a strong paper of the Leader and retain- 
ed control of it until 1882. He was an able and fearless Jefferson- 
jan Democrat and did notable editorial work on his paper. After 
disposing of the Leader he was instrumental in organizing the Western 
Newspaper Union, and in 1886, with J. C. Savery, built the Savery 
Hotel. In 1892 he headed the Democratic electoral ticket for Cleve- 
land, while A. B. Cummins headed the Republican electoral ticket, 
and their joint debates throughout the state are a memorable political 
affair. When Bryan ran in 1896 Mr. Witmer was a Gold Standard 
Democrat, but in recent years he was again in harmony with his 
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party. Mr. Witmer was of the character and quality of a states- 
man. He was truly a successful man of affairs. He had an exten- 
sive and favorable acquaintance among public men, including those 
in political, business and financial circles. 


WILLIAM CRAIG WILCOX was born at Pittsfield, Massachusetts, Jan- 
uary 16, 1867, and died at Iowa City, Iowa, October 5, 1916. He re 
ceived his elementary education at Pittsfield, attended high school 
at Batavia, New York, the University of Rochester, and won a two 
years’ fellowship in political science at the University of Chicago. 
He was professor in Mount Beacon Academy, Fishkill, and at Mount 
Pleasant Academy, Sing Sing. In 1894 he came to the State Uni- 
versity of Iowa as professor of history, became head of the depart- 
ment in 1904 and dean of the College of Liberal Arts in 1909, which 
position he still occupied at the time of his death. He received the 
degree of A. B. at Rochester, New York, in 1888 and A. M. in 1891, 
LL. D. from Coe College, Cedar Rapids, Iowa, in 1910 and the 
same degree from Rochester in 1913. Dean Wilcox was 
a prominent member of the American Historica] Association, the 
American Geographic So¢iety, the Mississippi Valley Historical As- 
sociation, and the Iowa State Historical Society. He was an active 
worker in the Congregational church and closely associated with the 
development of extension work in the University, for some years 
acting as secretary of the Extension Division. He was an important 
factor in the growth and administration of the University. 


WILLIAM H. ROBB was born in Union County, lowa, December,26, 
1847, and died at his home at Creston, September 19, 1916. He 
spent his boyhood on a farm and attended common school. He taught 
several terms of school in early life. He studied law but never en- 
tered active practice. In 1877 he purchased the 4/ton Tribune, then a 
Republican paper, changed its name to /adependent American, and its 
politics to Greenback. In 1880 he moved his paper to Creston. His 
first wife having died he married Miss Kate A. White, then a teacher 
‘in the Creston schools and a daughter of Hon. Fred White of Keo- 
kuk County. In 1884 he was elected member of the city council 
and in 1885, after a remarkably bitter campaign, was elected repre- 
sentative and was re-elected two years later, serving in the Twenty- 
first and Twenty-second general assemblies. While in the legis- 
lature he was the author of a bill to prohibit non-resident aliens 
from acquiring title to land in Iowa, which attracted attention all 
over the country. He was appointed postmaster at Creston in 1914. 


He was a newspaper man and politician of prominence and in- 
fluence. 
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ARTHUR GEORGE SMITH was born at Wayne, Henry County, Iowa, 
November 27, 1868, and died at Iowa City, November 5, 1916. He 
was educated in common school, spent some time at Howe’s 
Academy, Mount Pleasant, and was graduated from the State Uni- 
versity of Iowa with the degree of A. B. in 1891. The same year 
he accompanied Professor C. C. Nutting on a trip into northern Can- 
ada for specimens. In 1894, after graduate work at Cornell University, 
he received the degree of A. M., and in later years did post-gradu- 
ate work at the University of Gottingen, Germany, and the University 
of Cambridge, England. He became instructor of mathematics at 
the State University of Iowa in 1894, in 1904 was made professor 
of mechanics and physics, in 1909 head of the department of me- 
chanics, and in 1911 professor and head of the department of mathe- 
matics and astronomy. He was chairman of the Iowa board in con- 
trol of athletics for many years and one of the chief factors in the 
building up of University athletics. He was the author of numerous 
magazine articles on mathematics and physical science subjects. He 

‘was a member of the National Geographic Society, St. Louis Academy 
of Science, and of Greek letter societies. 


JoHn ANDREW MCKLVEEN was born in Westmoreland County, 
Pennsylvania, November 28, 1835, and died at Chariton, Iowa, July 
16, 1916. He attended common school and Sewickley Academy. 
He taught school several years in Pennsylvania and Ohio, then at- 
tended medical lectures at Cincinnati. In 1861 he commenced the 
practice of medicine at Pleasant Unity, Pennsylvania, continuing 
there two years. He attended lectures at Bennet Medical College, 
Chicago, and received his degree from that institution in 1872. In 
1865 he removed to Chariton, Iowa, where he engaged in practice. 
He was surgeon for the Chicago, Burlington & Quincy Railroad Com- 
pany for twenty-four years, was president of the board of examining 
surgeons for pensions, was president of the State Eclectic Medical So- 
ciety three terms, and was appointed by Governor Shaw a member of 
the State Board of Health, serving thereon for seven years. In 1901 he 
was sent as a delegate from the State Board of Health to London, 
England, to attend the British Tuberculosis Congress. In 1906 he 
was elected state senator and served in the Thirty-second and 
Thirty-third general assemblies. 


FREDERICK Mott was born in Susquehanna County, Pennsylvania, 
January 14, 1828, and died in Des Moines, Iowa, July .2, 1916. In- 
terment was at Winterset. He removed from his native state to 
Winterset in 1857 and engaged in the practice of law, having been 
admitted to the bar before coming. On September 15, 1862, he was 
commisisoned quartermaster of the Thirty-ninth Iowa Infantry, and 
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was promoted to captain and assistant adjutant-general of the Third 
Brigade, Fourth Division, Fifteenth Army Corps, on February 3, 
1865, and served in that position until the end of the war. He was 
judge of the circuit court from 1869 to 1872, and was county attorney 
of Madison County from 1891 to 1894. For a time he was professor 
of pleading and practice in the Law Department of the State Uni- 
versity of Iowa, and afterward was president of Des Moines College. 
He was interested in banking in Winterset for many years. The last 
ten years of his life he spent in retirement, making his home most 
of the time with his children in Des Moines. He was a life-long and 
influential lay member of the Baptist church. 


BENJAMIN P. BIRDSALL was born at Weyauwega, Waupaca County, 
Wisconsin, October 26, 1858, and died at his home at Clarion, Iowa, 
May 16, 1916. He came to Hardin County, lowa, with his parents 
in 1871. He was educated in the public school at Alden, and at the 
State University of Iowa. He was admitted to the bar at Hampton, 
in 1878. He practiced law at Alden until 1884 when he removed 
to Clarion and formed a partnership with C. M. Nagle. The firm 
secured an extensive practice. In 1893 he was elected one of the 
judges of his judicial district, and served from January 1, 1894, 
until October 1, 1900, when, because of poor health, he resigned. 
He then resumed law practice in Clarion, associating himself with 
his son, M. F. Birdsall. When Colonel D. B. Henderson declined 
the nomination for Congress in the Third District in 1902, Judge 
Birdsall was nominated, and ran against ex-Governor Boies, the 
Democratic nominee, and was elected by over 5,000 majority. He 
was re-elected to the two subsequent congresses, thus serving from 
1903 to 1909, when he declined to again be a candidate. He then 
devoted himself to the practice of law with his son until his death. 


EDMUND H. WARING was born in Herefordshire, England, October 
17, 1826, and died at Oskaloosa, Iowa, October 5, 1916. He attended 
private schools in England, and after coming to America in 1842 re- 
ceived another year’s schooling. He learned the cabinet making 
trade, but early felt the call to the ministry, was licensed as an ex- 
horter by the Methodist Episcopal church in 1848, authorized as local 
preacher in 1849, ordained as deacon in 1852 and as elder in 1855, 
serving circuits in Pennsylvania and Maryland. In 1857 he was 
transferred to the Iowa Conference and filled appointments in Kos- 
suth, Des Moines, Oskaloosa, Burlington, Keokuk, Ottumwa, Mount 
Pleasant, Fairfield and Knoxville. He was secretary of the Iowa 
Conference for seventeen years and a delegate to the General Con- 
ference in 1868 and 1872. Being a sufferer from bronchitis, he was 
forced to give up active pastoral duties in 1876. He became court 
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reporter in the Sixth Judicial District and served for a number of 
years. He was the author of the book, “Iowa Annual Conference of 
the Methodist Episcopal Church,” published in 1909. 


Eu1 C. PERKINS was born at Bethel, Maine, August 30, 1850, and 
died at his home at Delhi, Iowa, October 10, 1916. He came to Iowa 
in his youth, attended public school and was graduated from Lenox 
College, Hopkinton, in 1875 and from the Law Department of the 
State University of Iowa in 1879. The same year he began the prac- 
tice of law at Delhi. From 1887 to 1893 he served as county attorney 
of Delaware County. In 1908 he was elected representative ,and re- 
elected in 1910, serving in the Thirty-third and Thirty-fourth gen- 
eral assemblies. In 1912 he was elected senator and served as such 
in the Thirty-fifth and Thirty-sixth general assemblies. As a law- 
yer he had the confidence of the courts, the bar and the public to an 
unusual degree. As a legislator he proved one of the most useful. 
He was the author of the law providing for the sterilization of cer- 
tain inmates of insane hospitals, ete. He was also the author of the 
Perkins Law which created a hospital at the State University that 
gives free surgical treatment to all children. 


OLIVER H. FRINK was born at Elkhart, Indiana, May 26,#1848, and 
died at Shenandoah, Iowa, July 25, 1916. He was left an orphan 
at the age of five years. He then came to Kewanee, Illinois, and 
made his home with a married sister. His education was obtained 
in the common school. In 1864 he enlisted in the One hundred and 
twenty-fourth Illniois Infantry. In about a year he was transferred 
to the Thirty-third Illinois Infantry. Returning to Illinois at the 
close of the war he remained there until 1871 when he removed to 
Page County, Iowa, where he farmed for several years, and then 
conducted a general store at Bingham two years. In 1889 he was 
elected treasurer of Page County and was twice re-elected, serving 
six years in that office. In 1895 he was elected representative and 
served in the Twenty-sixth and Twenty-sixth extra General As- 
sembly, and was re-elected and served in the Twenty-seventh. Mov- 
ing to Shenandoah he served as mayor of that city several terms, and 
he also acted as deputy county treasurer at Shenandoah. 


Masor THOMAS C. GILPIN was born at New London, Ohio, Septem- 
ber 27, 1832, and died at Winterset, Iowa, December 21, 1916. He 
was educated at Mount Carmel and at Hanover College, Hanover, In- 
diana, taught. school a few years, read law with Hackelman & Clark, 
Rushville, Indiana, and was admitted to the bar there in 1856. He 
served as prosecuting attorney for Rush and Decatur counties, In- 
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diana, and in 1861 removed to Bloomfield, Iowa. In August, 1861, he 
enlisted in Company E, Third Iowa Cavalry, going in as orderly ser- 
geant. Later he became captain. For gallantry on the battlefield of 
Ebenezer Church, Alabama, he was breveted major and served as aid- 
de-camp on the staff of General Upton. In 1865 he located at Win- 
terset and soon thereafter was elected county judge. After serving 
one year he entered the practice of law which he continued un- 
til 1895, when he retired. 


GEORGE A. MILLER was born at Rochester, New York, August 18, 
1846, and died at Detroit, Michigan, July 24, 1916. When a child he 
removed with his parents to Racine, Wisconsin, and subsequently to 
Dubuque, Iowa. In 1862 he removed to Des Moines where he 
worked with Frank W. Palmer in the Register office. In 1867 and 1868 
he was foreman of the Omaha Republican and Herald and did the first 
steam press work in Nebraska. He returned to Des Moines and be- 
came foreman of the press room in the printing and binding estab- 
lishment of Carter & Hussey, and remained with them ten years. In 
1880 he bought the job office of the State Leader. In 1894he organized 
the George A. Miller Printing Company. His was the first job 
printing house in the state to introduce the new type-setting ma- 
chine. He was a prominent citizen of Des Moines until 1910, 
when ill health caused him to remove to Missouri, where he main- 
tained his residence until his death. 


JOSEPH R. GORRELL was born near Warren, Trumbull County, Ohio, 
May 6, 1835, and died at his home at Newton, Iowa, May 25, 1916. 
He attended common school, an academy one year, and spent three 
years in college at Fort Wayne, Indiana. He then read medicine at 
Bluffton, Indiana, took lectures at the University of Pennsylvania 
and was graduated from the University of Buffalo in 1859. He prac- 
ticed medicine at Newville, Indiana, from 1859 until 1863. In that year 
he entered the military service as surgeon of the One hundred and 
twenty-ninth Indiana Volunteer Infantry and remained in that ca- 
pacity until the end of the war. He then came to Newton, Iowa, 
and remained there until his death. He attained success and dis- 
tinction in his profession. He was a delegate to the Republican 
national convention in 1892, and was elected senator on the Re- 
publican ticket in 1893 and served in the Twenty-fifth, Twenty-sixth 
and Twenty-sixth extra general assemblies. He was also elected 
senator on the Democratic ticket in 1897 and served in the Twenty- 
seventh and Twenty-eighth general assemblies. He was an honest, 
independent and fearless thinker, scientifie and philosophical, and 
a writer of force and versatility. 
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CHARLES N. DOANE was born at Bellows Falls, Vermont, July 31, 
1842, and died in a hospital at Kirsksville, Missouri, March 28, 
1916. He came to Chicago in 1852, and to Yorkville, Illinois, later. 
He was eighteen months in Company H, Thirty-sixth Illinois In- 
fantry, and was discharged because of wounds, but later re-enlisted. 
After the war he followed the vocation of bridge foreman until 
1869, helping to build bridges for the Union Pacific from Council 
Bluffs to Cheyenne. In 1869 he came to Richland Township, Jasper 
County, Iowa, and engaged in farming. He was secretary of the 
township school board eighteen years. In 1891 he was elected rep- 
resentative and served in the Twenty-fourth General Assembly and 
was returned to the Twenty-fifth. In 1899 he removed to Newton 
and engaged in the insurance business. He was president of the 
Mutual Fire and Tornado Association at Newton from 1902 to 1916. 


TIMOTHY CHARLES CLARY was born at Manitowoc, Wisconsin, No- 
vember 15, 1865, and died at his home in New Hampton, Iowa, April 
21, 1916. He came with his parents to Chickasaw County, Iowa, in 
1876. We taught school several years and was graduated from the. 
Indiana Law School at Valparaiso. He entered practice at New 
Hampton, becoming a member of the firm of Springer, Clary & 
Condon, and later of Clary & Condon. He was elected county attorney 
in 1890, and re-elected in 1892 and in 1894. In 1903 he was elected 
representative and served in the Thirtieth, Thirty-first, Thirty-sec- 
ond and Thirty-second extra general assemblies. In 1910 he was 
again elected county attorney and was re-elected in 1912. He was 
a man in whom the people had the greatest confidence. 


_ Guy A. FEELEY was born in Poyneer Township, Black Hawk County, 
Iowa, September 5, 1875, and died at his home in Waterloo, Novem- 
ber 4, 1916. He attended country school, and later, Waterloo Busi- 
ness College, taught school some five years, studied law in the of- 
fice of Boies & Boies, and served in the Spanish American War in 
Company B, Forty-ninth Iowa Volunteer Infantry. After the war he 
attended the State University of Iowa, and was graduated from the 
Law Department in 1901. He then entered practice in Waterloo, form- 
ing a partnership with John N. Hildebrand, but in 1904 entered in 
partnership with Elmer E. Feeley. In 1906 he was elected repre- 
sentative and was re-elected in 1908, serving in the Thirty-second and 
Thirty-third general assemblies, and was speaker of the House 
during his last session. 


JoHN DEERY was born in County Donegal, Ireland, and died at his 
home in Dubuque, Iowa, May 22, 1916. When a boy he came to 
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Machias, Maine. He did some newspaper work and studied law in 
Boston with Rufus Choate in 1850. He came to Dubuque in 1857 
and became assistant editor of the Vorthwest. He was admitted to the 
bar in Dubuque in 1860. From then until 1870 he was in partner- 
ship with Thomas Monroe, the firm enjoying a large practice. After 
1870 he was in practice by himself. He was an expert in real estate 
and probate law. He was a unique character, a great reader, quite 
literary, a lover of art and something of an art critic, an active 
member of the Dubuque Art Association and an active and influen- 
tial member of the Upper Mississippi River Improvement Association. 


JuLIus J. MATHEWS was born in Perry County, Ohio, January 8, 1826, 
and died at Maywood, Illinois, April 27, 1916. Interment was at 
Clinton, Iowa. In 1835 he came with his people to Indiana, and in 
1839 to Iowa City, Iowa. In 1852 he was graduated from the College 
of Physicians and Surgeons at Keokuk and removed to Lyons and en- 
gaged in the practice of medicine and surgery. In 1853 he was elected 
state senator and served in the Fifth, Fifth extra and Sixth general 
assemblies. He served as postmaster at Lyons from 1867 to 1879. He 
also served as city councilman and as a member of the board of 
education. He removed to Dana, Greene County, and remained 
there until 1913, after which he made his home with a son and 
daughter at Maywood, Illinois. 


JOHN W. BLACKFORD was born in York County, Pennsylvania, March 
4, 1837, and died at Hillsboro, Iowa, April 10, 1916. He obtained his 
education in country schools and the York County Academy. He 
followed school teaching for ten years. In 1864 he removed to Van 
Buren County, Iowa, and engaged in farming and breeding Poland 
China hogs and Hereford cattle. He was a charter member of the 
American Poland China Record Association, was its president in 
1903-4, and was its treasurer from 1905 until his death. He removed 
to Hillsboro} Henry County, in 1906, and became president of the 
Hillsboro Savings Bank. In 1912 he was elected representative 
from Henry County, serving in the Thirty-fifth General Assembly. 


ROBERT BRUCE ARNOLD was born near Greencastle, Indiana, Jan- 
uary 29, 1834, and died at Albia, Iowa, October 5, 1916. He came 
with his parents to Monroe County, Iowa, arriving there December 
28, 1846, the day Iowa was admitted into the Union. With the ex- 
ception of two years spent in Decatur County and one year in Wapello 
County, he continued to live in Monroe County until his death. 


In 1897 he was elected representative and served in the Twenty- 
seventh. General Assembly. 


